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White side wall tires 
optional at extra cost. 


is the one fine car in the low-price field 








ITS EXCLUSIVE NEW 100hp V-8 WHISPERS QUALITY 





Yes, it whispers. So quiet you 
can barely hear it, yet there is the 


“voice of authority” behind its f\, 
power. And you sense quality in the The V-8 engine, remem- \( 
quiet of its new “hushed” pistons, ber, is the type used in Crs - - _— Ss y, 
camshaft, timing gear and fan. the most expensive cars. tac — A 


Pe ITS “HUSHED” RIDE FEELS LIKE AMERICA’S 


HIGHEST PRICED CARS ‘°Y 9° not only the 


quiet, effortless new V-8 
(or companion “Six"”) but 
also Ford's new “hushed” 
Mid Ship Ride, new “sound- 
conditioned” interior. Also 
the smoothness of ‘“Hydra- 
Coil” and ‘Para-Flex” 
Springs. 





New, resilient, non- New convenience and new contrasting colors 
sag springsinthe front in this handsome instrument panel. Newly de- 
seat provide restful signed double-walled glove compartment door 
posture. Thick molded has a new piano-type hinge. It looks better and 
foam rubber pad in opens at a touch. Colorful control knobs. New 
front seat cushion will ‘Magic Air” Heater control reads easily, works 
hold its shape even simply. Higher-speed heater motor increases air 
after years of hard use. flow 25%. Defroster openings now 44% wider. 


So big, so luxurious! 
New upholstery fabrics in 
new, sparkling clear colors. 
More hip and shoulder 
room than in any other 
car in its class . .. un- 
matched luggage space. 





, rd ...at your 
, Fo Ford Dealers 





Push a button and the door 
opens! The new rotary door lock 
closes with the secure, cushioned 


ee aw dont He See, hear and feel the difference 





Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 































The largest carnivorous an- 
imalonearth—the giant ALAS- 
KAN BROWN or KODIAK BEAR 
is distinguished by its tre- 
< mendous size. It also has 

3% , claws that are more sharply 
> curved than those of its cous- 
in—the Grizzly. 






The only South Amer- 
ican bear is the SPEc- 
TACLED BEAR—which 
usually has white 
rings, or “‘spectacles,” 
around the eyes. 


A solid white coat, a long 
neck and a slender, point- 
ed head distinguish the 
POLAR BEAR. 


When you go to the zoo... 


7 TRADE- MARKS 
OF NATURE. 


identify the bear family 


The Asiatic SLOTH BEAR is dis- 
tinguished by long silky black 
hair and a protruding lower lip. 


When you buy gasoline 


we TRADE-MARK 


Ae VP. 


“ETHYL "3 
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identifies gasoline Pes Th) 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 





Furthatisusuallysilver-tipped, The BLACK BEAR is 
giving a grizzled appearance, usually distinguish- 
and long, slender claws on the ed by a black coat 
forepaws mark the GRIZZLY. and a brown muzzle. 





for smooth, even power that carries you cross-country 
or cross-town... 


for the pleasure of an engine running its best all the 
time... 

ask for ‘‘Ethyl” gasoline—high quality gasoline improved 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid, the famous ingredient that 
steps up power and performance. 


“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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OIL-O-MATIC DEALER 








Many of those who pay little or no 
income tax are disinterested, because 
they erroneously believe they do not 
contribute and therefore are not af- 
fected. But they do contribute, and 
their welfare is affected. 


*% % * 


Do you drive a car? If you do, 
you pay a Federal tax of 14%¢ on 
every gallon of gasoline you buy, plus 
whatever state tax your state demands. 
In some states this runs as high as 4¢ 
or 5¢ per gallon. Not much, you say? 
How many miles do you drive in a 
year? Now figure up how many gal- 
lons of gasoline you use, and you'll be 
surprised at how much the Federal 
and state governments take from you 
for the privilege of driving. Quite a 
sizable sum, isn’t it? 

Do you smoke? Every time you 
buy a pack of 20 cigarets, you pay 
Uncle Sam 7¢ for the privilege. How 
many packs do you smoke yearly? 
Figure it out. 

Every time you go to a ball game, 
Uncle Sam demands a 20% tax on 
each ticket. Your children have to pay 
the same 20% tax when they go to the 
movies. So do you. 

Every time you ride on a train, or 
boat, or inter-city bus, or airplane, you 
pay a Government tax in addition to 
the price of your ticket. Every time 
you send a telegram or make a long 
distance telephone call, in addition to 
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— | TALKING IT OVER by Graham Patterson 
= 3 | 
a zal : 
S : 2!/| Taxes Tax Patience 
— Bie * a3 | 
= z8 3 a l Despite the fact that taxes are 
jo 5 £ $s | already discouragingly high, President 
— 55% g g: } | | Truman has indicated he plans to ask 
= - for even higher taxes next year. Last 
S Rie fs | yen. i 
7) S=s bo " . year, in answer to the mounting anger 
— 2 e : 33 of the people, Congress voted a bill to 
ann OSE E a ease their burden. Mr. Truman 
fn =5s = 2 3 5 | promptly vetoed it, but an aroused 
4 sus 3 5 5 > ° Congress overrode his veto. 
- eS a > ‘|< S I But the President is an obstinate 
— a om ibupiiiiabdite deal man. He apparently is convinced that 
- the answer to the nation’s financial 
problem is not to cut down on reck- 
un less spending but to tax more. The 
© w latter method is easier from the poli- 
z a tician’s standpoint—but harder on the 
= w taxpayers who have to pay with their 
"9 hard-earned money for Governmental 
eo extravagance. 
<u 
| o % % * 
g 4 The situation will get worse un- 
a” less something is done about it. Formula. Bruce Russell shows “How 
4 “ It is unfortunate that more people To Commit Suicide.” 
> are not conscious of how burdensomely 
im i high taxes are, and the threat this sit- the reguler charge ge pay an extra 
2 uation raises to our national economy. 257% for the Government's tax. 


In addition, there are sales taxes 
and special excise taxes in many states 
on some of the same purchases on 
which your Uncle Sam taxes you. 

To make the picture worse, some 
states have income taxes; and a grow- 
ing number of cities are adopting 
“wage taxes.” 

Where will it all end? Taxes are 
necessary, of course, to maintain gov- 
ernment, whether it be Federal, state 
or city. But there is a limit to the 
tax burden people can stand. 


That the citizens are getting 
“fed up” with the Administration’s 
reckless spending was proved by a 
survey last month among people in 
138 cities and towns from coast to 
coast. In answer to the question, “Do 
you think the Government should bal- 
ance the budget by reducing expenses 
or raising taxes?” the overwhelming 
majority of 84% answered: “by re- 
ducing expenses.” Only 6% said: 
“raising taxes,” while 10% were un- 
certain or favored both methods. That 
is something for Mr. Truman to think 
about. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Academic Freedom: Your article 
“Alma Mater Minus Marx” (Education, 
Oct. 19) is well-balanced. There has been 
a lot of heat and light on this subject 
from both right and left. Your presenta- 
tion is right down the middle. 

Anprew Hamitton, Public Infor- 

mation, University of California, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Sign of the Times: Your cover pic- 
ture of Madame Pandit (Oct. 19) was 
most arresting and thought-provoking. It 
was especially interesting to realize that 
this woman [ambassador ]—the first from 
any country to this nation—came from 
India, where women until recent years 
have played but very minor roles, if any 
at all, in public affairs. 

Peter Hackett, Northbridge, Mass. 


Kaiser’s Dutch Deal. We were in- 
terested in “New Kaiser in Holland” 
(World, Oct. 19), but did note one in- 
accuracy. You say that these Kaiser- 
Frazers must be sold abroad for dollars, 
with the explanation that a portion of 
the total cost of the car which represents 
guilders may be paid in other currencies. 

This is the general policy of the 
Dutch company, but exceptions can be 
made in those cases where the trade 
agreement between Holland and the re- 
ceiving country permits the inclusion of 
automobiles under such trade agreement. 
This is the case in connection with the 
Brazilian transaction and there are no 
dollars involved in the Dutch-Brazilian 
deal covering the 1,000 automobiles. 

W. B. May, Kaiser-Frazer Export 

Corp., Willow Run, Mich. 


Helping Science: Your story “Big 
Mouse Hunt” (Science, Oct. 19) was ex- 
cellent and we have had a tremendous 
number of inquiries about the work as a 
result of it. We are very grateful for your 
interest. It is a good thing . . . to have 
periodicals like PATHFINDER help those 
of us in the laboratory to do constructive 
work. 

C. L. Littte, Roscoe B. Jackson 

Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, 

Me. 


PATHFINDER’S story reported Dr. Lit- 
tle’s call to the nation’s teen-agers to 
capture and breed wild mice and shrews, 
study their suitability for medical ex- 
perimentation.—Ed. 


Communists & FBI. You are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated upon an ex- 
cellent presentation of subject matter in 
“FBI: War Against Spies” (Nation, Nov. 
2) and it is most gratifying to note the 
objectivity and clarity with which you 
discussed the manner in which the FBI 
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Americas Largest-Selling 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


To bring a smile to the face of any pipe smoker’ 

on your Christmas list—or to any man who likes 
to roll his own cigarettes— give Prince Albert! Choice, 
crimp cut tobacco— mild and full-flavored! And the big 
one-pound tin comes gift-packed in a colorful Christmas 
package—with a “built-in” gift card right on top! 


BR. J. Beynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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STYLE 8634 


This season ...it’s Johnsonian 


for STYLE e for COMFORT ¢« for WEAR 


They’re new...from the ground up! 
New bold styling that clicks with every 
eye...new smart finishes... new 
fine-shoe construction for extra miles 
of easy comfort! Ask for Johnsonians 





J 


«++ priced to fit your budget! For name 
of your nearest Johnsonian dealer, write: 
Endicott Johnson Corp., Endicott 
(1), N. Y., St. Louis (2), Mo. or New 
York (13), N. Y. 


$H95 ,, $Q9S 


ohnsonian 


“THE SMARTEST SHOES ON THE SQUARE” 


A Product of 
Endicott Johnson 














is discharging its authorized responsibili- 
ties. | hope this article is received by 
your readers with the careful thought 
which it so fully deserves. 

J. Epcar Hoover, FBI, U.S. De- 


partment of Justice, Washington. 


e ¢ Your story was excellently done, 
highlighting as it did the judicially pre- 
cise, yet classic simplicity of the words 
of Judge Medina’s charge to the jury 
and the invaluable work done by J. Edgar 
Hoover and his FBI in constantly pro- 
tecting us from the enemies within. 

Joun ArmisTEAD, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


e @ Incarceration of 11 Communists 
for three and five years does not change 
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Hoover. A study in honest dignity. 


their belief, but will only intensify it. 
A better way than this should be used to 
enlighten them concerning ways to 
change Government laws. 


A.sert W. Heinte, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


e @ The striking cover portrait of 
the FBI’s Hoover is a good character 
study as well. It catches the honest dig- 
nity and determination in the face of one 
of our country’s finest defenders of its 
way of life. 

Martin Cuase, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sale of Natural Gas: Your report 
of Sen. James E. Murray’s discussion with 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr [concerning regula- 
tion of natural gas by the Federal Gov- 
ernment], (Washington Talk, Nov. 2) 
makes it appear that the most vital factor 
—means of distribution—was overlooked. 

When natural gas is sold as “bottled 
gas,” more than one distributor can com- 
pete for the customer’s business, and 
regulation should be no more necessary 
than for coal. But when natural gas, like 
electricity or telephone service, must 
reach the consumer through a relatively 
permanent distribution network, the in- 
dividual consumer is unable to bargain 
for the best rates, and they must be 
regulated as for other public utilities. 

Joun Stewart, Forsyth, Mont. 


‘Road to Statism: I appreciate the 
timely warning given in “An Onion by 
Any Other Name:” (Talking It Over, Oct. 
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19) and agree that “the trend toward 
statism is not . .. apparent to many.” 
The main question, as I see it, is: How are 
those educated people of this country 
who should know better and the working 
people who, apparently, do not know 
better than to follow the leader in favor 
of communistic theories, to be aroused 
to the danger confronting us: the danger 
of statism or the “austerity” of an au- 
thoritarian government to which we are 
speedily drifting. 

Every thoughtful citizen should 
speak his or her own mind in an effort to 
arouse those who are indifferent to the 
danger that step by step—under the de- 
lusive slogan of “protection from the 
cradle to the grave”—is sapping the in- 
dependence of our people and making 
them subject to bureaucratic regimenta- 
tion of several kinds. 


Lars A. Bruce, Yankton, S. D. 
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e e [Dictionaries have so] misde- 
fined the word statism that many politi- 
cal writers have adopted the spelling 
“stateism, state-ism” to avoid confusion. 
The word does not mean merely “planned 
economy,” but, to most political scien- 
tists, the end point of socialism: the 
condition, practice or characteristic of 
the highly centralized, autocratic or ab- 
solute government, in which the rights of 
individuals are subordinated to the inter- 
est of the state; absolutism; authoritari- 
anism; totalitarianism; despotism. 

Davip O. Green, Jasper, Mo. 
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Stanford Was First: In “North- 
western’s Doctor” (Education, Nov. 2) 
you state that “it was the first time in the 
history of U.S. higher education that a 
major American university had asked the 
dean of its school of medicine to assume 
the president’s chair.” I do not wish to | 
detract from the honor you have con- 
ferred on Dr. Miller, but I believe you 
will find that Ray Lyman Wilbur came 
to the presidency of Stanford University | 
from the deanship of its medical school. | 

EucEeNE SANDEN, Helena, Mont. | 
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Subscriber Sanden is right. In 1911 
Ray Lyman Wilbur became dean of his 
alma mater’s School of Medicine, presi- 
dent of the University in 1916. He re- 
tired in 1943, becoming Chancellor of 
Stanford, a title he held until his death 
in June of this year.—Ed. 


SLiNIZATOS 


Pensions: In Between Ourselves for 
Nov. 2, one of your readers, a Federal 
employe, is afraid of “a fatal depression” 
if steel and coal employes do not con- 
tribute toward a pension. He is worried 
that “thousands, like myself, after paying 
the major part of our own pensions, will 
have to pay CIO pensions in addition.” 

If it weren’t for the taxes of all the 
people of the U.S., there would not be 
any Federal employes, nor any money to 
pay the major part of his pension. The 
day is at hand when all workers will have 
the benefits for which the unions have 
been fighting, including this reader. 

Wane F. MiraM, ex-railway mail 

clerk, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Perhaps you ve never thought of a coal mine as a piece of 
real estate. But a glance at the map of a mine hung in this 
foreman’s office underground makes clear the geographical 
similarity between a city area and the mine workings. It 
shows in detail every “street,” railroad and passageway—cov- 
ering several square miles under the earth’s surface. 

To the eye of the mining engineer, a map like this trans- 
lates itself into a bigger investment in property than many 
a desirable residential section. It marks the expenditure of 
millions of dollars for railroad track, conveyor belt, timber- 
ing, and elevator and ventilating shafts. 

All of this planning, construction and equipment is de- 
signed to produce coal efficiently, economically and in quan- 
tity enough to meet any demands. All of it represents a care- 
fully calculated program of engineering and investment— 
running into billions of dollars—which assures everyone of 
coal easy to buy, efficient and economical to use. 


Real Estate Sub-Division__400 Feet Down! 


Photographed in Southern Illinois coal fields by William Vandivert 


Aboveground, too, modern mines repre- 
sent a far cry from the “pick and shovel” 
days. To produce “prescription coals,” free 
from loose impurities and blended and treated 
to meet customers’ specifications, mine opera- 
tors have built million-dollar preparation 
plants. Among new preparation plants now 
under construction is one designed to wash 
and grade coal at a record rate of 2,000 tons 
an hour. Modern coal mines employ almost as 
many skilled “miners” aboveground as below 
—and all receive the highest hourly wages 
paid by any major American industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Pathfinder-Conde 


The Cover. The darkly hand- 
some young man of 30 is His Imperial 
Majesty, Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, 
Shahinshah (which means King of 
Kings) of Iran, who is now visiting 
the U.S. His nation’s history dates 
back 25 centuries. In order to better 
the welfare of his 16.5 million sub- 
jects, the Shah wants to make his 
country the most progressive in the 
Middle East. To that end, Iran, world’s 
fourth greatest producer of petroleum, 
has launched a seven-year plan which 
it will finance with royalties from oil. 
For the story of the Shah and his pro- 
gram, see World. 


.. & 


Christmas All Year Long. A 
year of PATHFINDER is a Christmas 
gift that will be welcome not only 
on Christmas Day but throughout the 
entire year. As your relatives and 
friends receive each issue, they will 
be reminded of your thoughtfulness 
in selecting a gift that gives so much 
valuable information. Although Patu- 
FINDER’S regular rate is $2.50 a year, 
you can send three one-year Christmas 
gifts for only $5. And additional gifts 
are only $1.50 each! To take advan- 
tage of these special reduced Christ- 
mas rates, use the handy gift order 
form on page 49. You can have your 
Christmas gift problem off your mind 
by filling out your order form right 
now! 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Kreml 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 





[oman 


Alar Torte 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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WITH ALL THEIR EXTRA VALUE eee 












1, SUPER-FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
Large frictional areas. “‘Job- 
Rated” for smooth action 
and long life. 

2. RUGGED 3-, 4- or 5-SPEED 
SYNCHRO-SHIFT TRANSMISSIONS 
—“‘Job-Rated’’ for the load. 
Carburized gears; heat- 
treated shafts; antifriction 
bearings throughout. 

3. FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLES... 
Hypoid design; banjo-type 
housing . . . “‘Job-Rated” 
for the load. Long life... 
low upkeep cost. 

4, CYCLEBONDED BRAKE LININGS 
(no rivets) prolong brake 
life. 

5. CROSS-TYPE STEERING. . . 
Sharp turning angle; easier 
handling, and parking. 
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6-2 
series 


6. SAFETY-LOCATED GAS TANKS... 
Outside the cab, NOT 
inside! 

+o * oe 


NEW STEERING COLUMN GEARSHIFT 
... Standard equipment on 
\-, 34- and 1-ton models 
with 3-speed transmissions 
+ « « provides easier han- 
dling, more unobstructed 
floor space, greater safety 
of operation. 


“RIGHT-SPOT” HAND BRAKE... 
under the center of the 
cowl ... right where you 
want it. Standard on all 
\4-, %- and 1-ton models. 
Provides unobstructed floor 
space; easier passage 
through either cab door. 


Job-Kated" TRUCKS 
are priced with the lowest ! 


It’s what you get for what you pay 
that counts! 

Read, on this page, why Dodge ‘“‘Job- 
Rated” trucks offer you extra value. 
Then, see your Dodge dealer. Ask him 
to quote you the price of the Dodge 
**Job-Rated” truck that fits your hauling 
or delivery job. 


You'll get more for your money ... in 
performance, in economy, in long-lasting 
truck satisfaction. 


See your Dodge dealer now. 
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@ FAMOUS DODGE L-HEAD TRUCK ENGINES... “Job- 
Rated” for your loads; save gas, oil. 


@ COMPLETELY SPLASH- AND DUST-PROOF ELECTRICAL 
SYSTEM . . . with high-output generator. Resistor-type spark 
plugs, and high-output coil, insure amazingly smooth engine 
operation; longer plug life. 


@ EXHAUST VALVE SEAT INSERTS. . . resist wear and 
pitting. Reduce valve grinding; preserve performance. 


@ REPLACEABLE PREFITTED MAIN BEARINGS .. . precision, 
long-life quality. Reduce maintenance costs. 
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@ FULL-PRESSURE LUBRICATION . . . positive pressure to 
main, connecting rod and camshaft bearings and camshaft 
drive, prolongs engine life. 
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@ FULL-LENGTH CYLINDER COOLING ...4-RING ALUMI- 
NUM ALLOY PISTONS . .. OIL-BATH AIR CLEANER and 
many other money-saving features! 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


car L. Chapman as his successor have raised a new cloud of rumors 
about impending Cabinet changes. 


TREASURY SECRETARY JOHN W. SNYDER has resubmitted his request for release from 
Government. President Truman would hate to lose his oldest friend in 
the Cabinet, but will probably not stand in Snyder's way much longer. 
Now 53 and far from rich, Snyder seeks a permanent business connec-— 
tion, possibly with the Bank of America National Trust & Savings As-— 
sociation in California. 


Gibson, who was by-passed for political reasons when Truman named 
Maurice J. Tobin to replace the late Lewis B. Schwellenbach as Secre- 
tary, may move to the Interior Department as Under Secretary, Chap— 
man's old job. 


PROBABLY THE FIRST MAJOR. PROJECT CHAPMAN WILL UNDERTAKE will be the expansion 
of Government participation in public utilities. Chapman is expected 
to support the development of a small scale TVA in New England which 


will be proposed as a booster for.the Northeast's lagging economy. 


cial support in next year's elections. A $2 assessment is now planned 
from each of the AFL's 7.5 million members for the political fund. 


chairman, Robert R. Young, to help break the coal operators' solid 
front against the miners. Young has helped smooth negotiations in 
previous strikes. 


ALTHOUGH GOV. FRANK J. LAUSCHE RULED HIMSELF OUT of the Ohio senatorial race 
next year, he has warned National Democratic headquarters that he must 
have a major hand in picking Republican Robert A. Taft's opponent. 


MOREOVER, LAUSCHE INFORMED THE WHITE HOUSE, he will support no one whose only 


asset is a CIO label; and the Administration will get no help from him 
if pre-election patronage plums are passed out in Ohio over his head. 


WITH AMBASSADOR PHILIP C. JESSUP'S REFUSAL to take the job, Connecticut Gov. 
Chester Bowles now favors his former partner, William Benton, to fill 
the senatorial vacancy which occurs when Republican Sen. Raymond E. 
Baldwin resigns to take a Federal judgeship in Connecticut. Benton is 
a Democrat and Bowles is expected to announce his choice early in 
December. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S "TIGHT AND HONEST" national budget for next year will call 
for approximately $41 billion. Barring an increase in taxes, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget Frank Pace Jr. now predicts the deficit 
rod reach $2 billion, despite an expected cut in defense spending of 

2 billion. 


AS AN AFTERMATH TO THE RECENT ATOM BOMB PUBLICITY Connecticut's Sen. Brien Mc-— 
Mahon will soon call his Joint Committee on Atomic Energy into. execu- 
tive session for a full survey of A-bomb security and possibly to pre- 
pare recommendations for the President on future production and de- 


fense setups against Russian bombs. 





-PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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A freak story... but such New York Central * SSN ® 
a _ ~ = J 


helpfulness is one more reason for giving your ES 
new plant a “CENTRAL LOCATION”! NS 


At the peak of the 1949 pack, the boiler broke 
down at the plant of I. Miller Pickles, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Tons of quality pickles faced 
spoilage. But, within hours, a New York Central 
locomotive rolled onto the factory siding. And 


steam from its boiler saved the day! ae 5 0 A \- “sy Z.'yeF 
That might never happen to you. But in scores strategic advantages of giving your new plant or 
of other situations New York Central’s quick- warehouse a “Central Location. 


thinking cooperativeness can save you losses or 


le of that helpfulness, let New Y 
increase your profits. It’s a plus added to the many Re & pumpte © et eeenees, et New York 


Central industrial experts do the preliminary hunt- 
ing for a site to fit your needs. They know the un- 
equalled combination of man power, markets, mate- 
rials and ports along this 11,000-mile rail network 
... with its $300,000,000 in new freight cars, Diesel- 
electric locomotives, passenger cars and other im- 
provements to serve new industry. 


FREE BOOKLET—“FINDING A CENTRAL LOCATION” 


tells you in facts, figures and pictures the industrial 
advantages of the key area New York Central serves. 
It’s yours for the asking. And so is the expert site-finding 
service it describes. Write Industrial Development Dept., 
Room 1314-D, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


wis) New York Central 


The Smooth Water Level Route 
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Plenty of Blessings 


President leads nation in Thanks- 
giving devotions—football, tur- 
key and nuts to John L. Lewis 


Like any other comfortable, solid 
American citizen last Thursday, President 
Truman pulled his chair up to the table, 
tucked in his napkin and dug: into 
sizzling turkey-and-fixin’s. In candle-lit 
Blair House, the nation’s first family did 
what families over the country were do- 
ing: ate and ate and ate until Harry, 





Acme 
Tough talk. Truman says he will use the 
Taft-Hartley labor law if... 


Bess and relatives couldn’t hold any 
more. 

For the President and his country- 
men, the news on Thanksgiving 1949 was 
generally good. There hadn’t been an in- 
ternational crisis for several months; 
domestically, only noisy old John L. 
Lewis was kicking up a rumpus, and John 
L.’s rumpuses were standard stuff. On a 
thousand campuses, home-comings and 
big games were drawing their usual 
happy crowds in autumn’s last, bright, 
frost-nipped days. Business was up, poli- 
tics in recess. The mood—and the things 
which helped create the mood—might not 
last, but for the moment Americans 
seemed to feel that there might really 
be some reason to be thankful. 

To get in shape for the roast bird, 
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cranberry sauce, giblet gravy and pump- 
kin pie, Truman engaged in a reducing 
contest with two old buddies, Maj. Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan, his military aide, and 
Brig. Gen. Wallace Graham, his phy- 
sician. 

Hospitality. The most significant 
activity of the week was probably Tru- 
man’s official hosting of 30-year-old Shah 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, ruler of oil- 
rich, Red-menaced Iran (See World). The 
President sent his own plane to Iran 
to pick up the Shah, gave him the full 
red-carpet treatment, including a formal 
welcome at the National Airport, a night 
at Blair House, .a round of full-dress 
dinners. 

In return His Imperial Majesty 
snuggled up to the United States with 
gratifying eagerness, expressed his undy- 
ing affection before taking off on a tour 
which he hoped to conclude with a week 
of skiing at Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Gravy. Aside from the question of 
what to do about John L., Truman had 
few pressing worries. He promised the 
National Council of Negro Women that 
his Civil Rights program would “ad- 
vance.” He told his news conference that 
his budget for fiscal 1951 would be “tight 
and honest,” adding that he would ask 
Congress for new taxes if necessary. He 
welcomed Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son home from a Paris conference on 
Germany with the assurance that he had 
done “an excellent job.” And he turned 
scornful thumbs down on a suggestion 
that the Government disperse its build- 
ings outside Washington in order to avoid 
possible A-bomb attack. 

On Saturday the President went to 
the Army-Navy game in Philadelphia, 
where, in line with his annual custom 
of changing sides, he sat with Army. 
Back in Washington only one event re- 
mained: Margaret’s concert Sunday in 
Constitution Hall. Then the President, his 
family and his pals were to leave for a 
three-week vacation in Key West. 


Lewis’s Dilemma 


Somebody had somebody over a bar- 
rel this week—and, for once, the vulner- 
able one looked suspiciously like John 
L. Lewis. 

The United Mine Workers’ chief 
had abruptly ordered a three-week sus- 
pension of the 52-day strike he called 
Sept. 19 to force higher pay, shorter 
hours and an increase in the 20¢-a-ton 
royalty operators pay into the UMW wel- 
fare fund. He termed the suspension 
“another contribution of major magni- 


tude to enhance the remote possibility 
of an agreement being reached.” And he 
advised home-owners and public insti- 
tutions to stock up because, if things 
didn’t go the way he wanted, the strike 
would be resumed Dec. 1. 

Since much of Lewis’s effectiveness 
has rested on the fact that he doesn’t 
explain himself, the country was free 
to speculate. Some said Lewis wanted to 
avoid an 80-day anti-strike injunction 
which the President might impose under 
the Taft-Hartley law. Others said he 
wanted to force the President to use Taft- 
Hartley in order to embarrass him politi- 
cally. Still others said Lewis had lost his 
sure touch and was really desperate over 
the operators’ refusal to negotiate and 
the growing unrest of his miners as 
winter neared and savings dwindled. 


No Sympathy. At the White House 
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..- John L. Lewis doesn’t keep his miners 


on the job. (SEE: Dilemma) 


the President showed signs of growing 
impatience. One thing he would not do, 
he made it plain, was afford Lewis an 
easy out by way of a special fact-finding 
board, like the one which figured in the 
settlement of the recent steel strike. And 
political embarrassment or no, he said he 
would use Taft-Hartley “and all the laws 
on the books” to break the strike if he 
believed it necessary. 

While the disputants jockeyed for 
position, the UMW welfare fund pro- 
duced more trouble. Lewis stormily pro- 
tested the operators’ selection of former 
Federal Judge Charles I. Dawson to suc- 
ceed Ezra Van Horn, who resigned as 
their trustee with charges that Lewis and 
Sen. Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.), neutral 
trustee, had wasted the fund. Bridges’ re- 
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Wide World 


Wedding. “Veep” Barkley wins his lady as the nation applauds. (SEE: Bride) 


quest for a court review of his trusteeship 
only obscured the real trouble: Lewis’s 
fear that Dawson would become the ac- 
tual boss of the fund’s administration. So 
long as Lewis’s and Bridges’ votes can- 
celled each other out, the operators’ man 
Dawson would have the deciding voice. 

While Lewis pondered he could also 
contemplate the result of his latest major 
run-in with the Government—a $1.4 mil- 
lion fine which the UMW paid last 
week for defiance in 1948 of a stop-strike 
injunction issued by District Court 
Justice T. Alan Goldsborough. 


The People’s Bride 


“IT guess I had better look my best 
for that mess outside,” the bride re- 
marked. “That’s not a mess, my dear,” 
her husband reminded her quickly. 
“That’s the American public.” 

Last week in St. Louis, as Vice Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley, 72, married Mrs. 
Carleton S. Hadley, 38, the American 
public glowed over the most popular na- 
tional romance since President Woodrow 
Wilson married Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt 
in 1915. In a sense it had been the Amer- 
ican public’s courtship, and in a sense 
it was the American public’s wedding. 
Political veteran Barkley had known that 
right along—with one quip after another 
he had skillfully mobilized public opinion 
on his side from the first—but it was 
something his new wife had to learn. 
Suddenly she was no longer quiet, un- 
noticed Jane Hadley. She was wife of the 
Vice President of the United States, and 
from now on her life would be tailored 
to the expectations of her fellow citizens. 
The nation knew how Barkley, whose first 
wife died in 1947, after 44 years of mar- 
riage, had met Mrs. Hadley on a Potomac 
river cruise in July. It knew that her first 
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husband, general counsel for the Wabash 
railroad, had died in 1945, that she had 
until recently a secretarial job in the 
Wabash’s St. Louis office, that she had 
two daughters, Anne, 17, and Jane, 14. 
And now it wanted all the details of the 
wedding. 

Five thousand stood outside St. 
John’s Methodist church Nov. 18 as Mis- 
souri’s Methodist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt 
performed the simple ceremony. Inside 
were 33 members of the immediate fam- 





Acme 
Return engagement. Alger Hiss ap- 
pears in an old role. (SEE: Act II) 


ilies, some 60 representatives of the press. 
The ritual omitted the word “obey,” a 
Methodist practice for the past 10 years. 
After it was over, Bishop Holt patted the 
bride on the shoulder, shook the Vice 
President’s hand. The newlyweds didn't 
kiss, but turned and walked slowly to the 
chapel door. A cheer went up, women 
threw rice, flash-bulbs exploded. 

Left Laughing. Where would they 
go on their honeymoon? reporters wanted 
to know. Shangri-la, said Barkley, “over 
the Himalaya mountains in Tibet.” 
“Don’t you think it will be cold there?” 
somebody asked. “We'll warm it up after 
we get there,” he quipped. The couple 
refused to kiss for the cameras. “Enough’s 
enough,” Barkley said. “I have to do so 
much kissing officially that I can’t do it 
now. Anyway, I'll reserve that for later.” 
As they drove away for a still undisclosed 
honeymoon destination, with Mrs. 
Barkley at the wheel of the new Oldsmo- 
bile convertible which her husband had 
given her (plus a diamond-studded wrist 
watch and the _ platinum-and-diamond 
wedding ring), Barkley jovially explained 
that his wife was “the only one who 
knows how to get me out of St. Louis.” 


Dinner-Pail Data 


The Aussies and the Yanks are neck- 
and-neck in the food-buying value of their 
take-home pay, the experts found out last 
week, with a slight edge going to the 
Aussies because of the low cost of meat 
in their country. 

Wage earners in both Australia and 
the United States, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics said, rank far ahead of work- 
ers in other countries. Giving the United 
States an index number of 100, Australia 
rates 109. Next closest are Norway with 
88, Canada with 84, Denmark with 80. 

Foot of the list, as might be expected, 
is the Russian laborer. Ivan’s purchase 
rating is a meager 18. 


Hiss: Act Il 


The cast of characters was slightly 
changed. The scene had shifted across 
the dark 13th floor corridor in New York’s 
Federal courthouse on Foley Square. But 
the plot unfolding this week in the case 
of the United States of America vs. Alger 
Hiss, the Government’s second effort to 
brand the 45-year-old ex-State Depart- 
ment careerist a liar, was essentially the 
same. 

Hiss’s first trial on charges that 
he perjured himself before a Federal 
grand jury last December ended in stale- 
mate July 8 when the jury deadlocked, 
eight for conviction, four for acquittal. 

Hiss told the grand jury he had 
never given confidential State Department 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, Com- 
munist spy “courier,” and that he never 
saw Chambers between Jan. 1, 1937, and 
1948, when Chambers, by then a re- 
formed magazine editor, became Hiss’s 
accuser. 

As the second trial opened last week, 
a jury of eight women and four men, 


with Mrs. Ada Condell, a Riverside 
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Candidate. James Roosevelt’s bid for the 
California governorship sets up a... 


Drive housewife, as foreman, was quickly 
chosen. Judge Henry W. Goddard, 73, 
named to the bench in 1923 by President 
Warren G. Harding, was assigned to pre- 
side. The prosecution was again in the 
hands of assistant U.S. attorney Thomas 
F. Murphy. But Hiss had ditched his first 
trial’s flamboyant counsel, Lloyd Paul 
Stryker, and substituted Mississippi-born, 
Boston attorney Claude B. Cross. 

Cross, in his opening statement, re- 
vealed the defense’s tack. “If you do not 
believe Whittaker Chambers,” he argued 
quietly, “the government has not got a 
case. I haven’t any doubt tat you will 
never be able to reconcile the statements 
made by these two [Hiss and Chambers. }. 


At the end of the case, the problem wills 


be who lied.” 

If Chambers was to be branded a 
liar, it would be for headier stuff than got 
into his earlier testimony before Judge 
Samuel H. Kaufman. Granted greater 
latitude by Judge Goddard, Chambers 
told of Hiss’s contacts with notorious 
Communist “J. Peters,” testified to Hiss’s 
dealings with the communist underground 
and explained Hiss’s alleged gift of a 
Ford car to the communist party—all of 
which Kaufman had expunged from 
Chambers’ testimony during the first trial. 

If Cross was to show that Hiss was 
not a liar, it appeared he would have to 
do more than prove former State Depart- 
ment aide Julian Wadleigh was the only 
giver of information. 


That Name Again 


Old New Deal planners last week 
were savoring the full flavor of a terrific 
idea. 

James Roosevelt, eldest son of the 
late FDR and an old California settler of 
1l years, sparked the dream. As ex- 
pected, he announced his candidacy for 
next year’s Democratic nomination for 
Governor. 

The dreamers took it from there. If, 
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they thought, Jimmy’s younger brother, 
freshman Rep. Franklin D. Jr., would 
seek the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New York, and if both suc- 
ceeded, the magic name of Roosevelt 
might be lined up against both halves of 
the 1948 GOP Presidential ticket in the 
East’s and West’s most important politi- 
cal bailiwicks. 

But that wasn’t all. If the Roosevelts 
made a clean sweep and knocked New 
York’s Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and Cali- 
fornia’s Gov. Earl Warren into political 
oblivion, they would be close to the 
driver’s seat when and if President Tru- 
man decided by 1952 that he had had 
enough. 

Let mother do it. From there, the 
dream took off again to new heights. 
There was a ready answer to the practi- 
cal problem of persuading one of the 
Roosevelts to accept second place. 

“That’s easy,” a California politician 
told the Minneapolis Tribune’s Richard 
Wilson: “Mother will decide.” 

There were, of course, many bugs in 
the idea. The 41-year-old Jimmy faces 
serious trouble even in winning the nomi- 
nation. His most likely rival for the 
Democratic nod is state Democratic Vice 
Chairman E. George Luckey, an unwav- 
ering Truman supporter during the dark 
days of 1948. And though Truman’s set 
policy is to keep hands off party primar- 
ies, he cannot have forgotten how Jimmy 
beat the drums for Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower. 

Jimmy said he expected no White 
House intervention in a contest between 
“bona fide Democrats,” but would expect 
White House support for the nominee. 

Gov. Warren, an almost certain can- 
didate for re-election, is likely to be op- 
posed for the Republican nomination by 
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On Trial. This time Bridges’ smile 
looked hollow. (SEE: Hot Water) 





Wide World 
... West-East axis with FDR Jr. to start 
political gossipping. (SEE: That Name) 


his lieutenant Governor, 
Knight, a conservative. 

Under California’s election law, all 
four candidates can cross-file in both pri- 
maries, a factor which further befogs the 
picture. Four years ago, Warren won 
both party nominations. 

Eastern front. At the other end of 
the Roosevelt axis, 35-year-old Franklin, 
who made a splash in his first political 
jump last May to win his midwest-Man- 
hattan seat in Congress, was keeping 
quiet, and relaxed. For the record, he 
was “not a candidate for any office ex- 
cept to be re-elected to Congress.” ; 

Nevertheless, his campaign manager, 
Charles Horowitz, has kept him in public 
view. Franklin stumped the state in ex- 
Gov. Lehman’s successful campaign for 
the Senate, and got a big hand. 

One big obstacle to any march 
toward Albany by young Franklin would 
be New York’s system of nominating can- 
didates in convention rather than pri- 
maries. There are others, notably Robert 
F. Wagner Jr., son of the former Senator 
and newly elected Manhattan borough 
president, Mayor William O’Dwyer of 
New York City, and state chairman Paul 
E. Fitzpatrick, whom party kingmakers 
are likely to consider more deserving, 
and better tested as vote-getters. 


Hot Water Under Bridges 


For the past 10 years, on and off, 
Harry Renton Bridges has been feuding 
with the Government. Twice the Govern- 
ment has tried to deport him. Both times 
he beat the rap. This week both sides 
were at it again. 

In a 1939 hearing, after 9 weeks and 
1.6 million words of testimony, James M. 
Landis, former dean of Harvard Law 
School, ruled Australian-born Bridges, 
boss of the CIO’s left-wing International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, was not a Communist. 

But in 1941 a Justice Department ex- 


Goodwin J. 
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Maritime melee. On the matter of Joe Curran, CIO’s sailors disagreed. (SEE: Red) 


aminer and ex-judge, Charles B. Sears, de- 
cided the West Coast unionist had “been 
affiliated” with the Communist party and 
should be deported. By 1945 the long- 
winded case had reached the Supreme 
Court. But at that time, Russia was a 
fighting ally and pressure came from la- 
bor unions, liberals and fellow travelers 
in the cause of “American-Soviet unity.” 
The high court, in a 5-to-3 decision, re- 
versed Sears’ findings. Shortly after that 
Bridges applied for his final citizenship 
papers and became citizen Bridges. 

New Spoor. The latest probe cen- 
ters around a question put to Bridges at 
his naturalization hearing in 1945: “Do 
you now or have you ever belonged to the 
Communist party of the United States?” 
“I have not; I do not,” replied Bridges in 
his Australian twang. That response, says 
the Government, was false. 

Last May a San Francisco grand jury 
indicted Bridges for criminal conspiracy 
to commit perjury. And Bridges may have 
a harder pull this time. Political tides 
have shifted: U.S. Reds are on the run. 

Who’s Conspiring? Last week, in 
San Francisco’s ornate Federal court, 
Bridges went on trial with two of his 
aides, James R. Robertson, ILWU’s first 
vice president, and Henry Schmidt, its in- 
ternational representative. Both are ac- 
cused of conspiring with Bridges to de- 
feat the naturalization laws. 

With unexpected speed, a jury of 
eight men and four women was selected 
and seated before presiding Judge George 
B. Harris. Bridges’ attorney, wealthy, 
colorful Vincent Hallinan, told the jury 
that there was “a conspiracy here”—but 
not a conspiracy of “these three poor 
men to help one of them get citizenship.” 

Sitting in court, Bridges, supremely 
confident, still acted like the man who 
once boasted: “I’m the only man in the 
United States who has a Supreme Court 
decision that he’s not a Communist.” 
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Red Roughhouse 
The Reds and Curran-haters in C1O’s 


National Maritime Union had taken all 
they could. Having anti-Red resolutions 
passed at their convention last September 
was bad enough. But the suspension of 14 
officials who didn’t see eye to eye with 
husky, opinionated, anti-Communist pres- 
ident Joe Curran had been the last straw. 

Last Wednesday, a “rank and file” 
revolt—resembling, more than anything, 
a Communist coup—turned NMU’s New 
York offices into a near-riotous inferno of 
flying fists and cries of “fink.” Two hun- 
dred demonstrators, some probably Reds 
from non-maritime unions, swarmed in to 
take possession of files and desks, while 
hundreds of others milled outside. Not 
until 60 police arrived were union officials 
even able to escape. 

Retribution. Curran, in Texas, 
promptly chartered a plane and flew back 
to New York. After two days the demon- 
strations subsided, and a Curran-appoint- 
ed committee prepared to hear charges 
against the suspended officials. Mean- 
while, the opposition planned to hear 
complaints filed against Curran. 

The violence—which Curran attrib- 
uted to “200 Communists and others who 
think more like Communists than the 
Reds themselves”—had done little except 
to underline left-wing discontent with 
CIO’s new anti-leftist policies. 


Flood of Fear 


It would have been hard, back in 
1947, to find a happier man anywhere on 
earth than René Marshal. 

The slight, 35-year-old French war 
veteran, still bearing the scars of more 
than two years in a German prisoner-of- 
war camp, had won his place on the im- 
migration quota to come to the U.S. He 





had found a sponsor and a good job in his 
specialty as sauce chef at Washington’s 
famous Mayflower Hotel. 

Recently, René took the money he 
had saved and realized a dream. He 
bought a new car—the first he had ever 
owned. Almost every evening he went 
driving. 

Last Thursday night, a capital park 
policeman came across René sitting de- 
jectedly in his new car at the lower end 
of Hains Point, Washington’s most popu- 
lar auto drive extending like a finger into 
the Potomac river. The front end of the 
bright new car was crumpled. Forty feet 
behind, a lamp post was snapped off at 
the ground. 

Unhappily but freely, René told of 
the accident. The officer walked back to 
inspect the lamp post. 

Nightmare. He didn’t stop to ex- 
plain to René that insurance would cover 
the cost of the damage, that at most he 
would pay a $10 fine. He didn’t know 
René’s awful fears—his memories of pris- 
on camps, his frightened thoughts of 
jeopardizing his naturalization. The po- 
liceman gave no thought to the muddy 
Potomac, only a few feet away. 

When he returned to the car mo- 
ments later, René had disappeared. René 
was known to be an excellent swimmer. 
But the next day harbor police began 
dragging the river. 


Statistics of Horror 


The FBI this week made a sobering 
report: The nation is having the worst 
wave of sex crimes in its history. 

Murders, kidnappings and assaults 
underlined the news in widely scattered 
sections of the country: 

een Los Angeles, Linda Joyce 
Glucoft, 6, was assaulted, stabbed, 


strangled, beaten and killed by Fred 
Stroble, 66, who got drunk on wine, at- 
tacked Linda when she called to visit his 


Wide World 
Tragedy. The Glucofts weep as the sex- 
crime records mount. (SEE: Horror) 
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Planners. Britain’s Gen. Sir William 
Slim learns U.S. war techniques from... 


granddaughter. “I don’t deserve to live,” 
said Stroble mildly after giving himself 
up. 

een Burley, Idaho, 77-year-old 
Glenda Joyce Brisbois was attacked, 
struck with a car jack and thrown in an 
irrigation canal to drown by Neal Butter- 
field, 16-year-old high school junior. 

ee Near Berryville, Va., Theresa 
Koenig, 19-year-old Navy Department em- 
ploye, shot and killed Charles K. Ellyett, 
22, a house painter, after a wild night 
ride in which she said Ellyett threatened 
to shoot her and blow up his car with 
dynamite if she refused his advances. 

@ etn Detroit, 7-year-old Karen 
Kuechenmeister allegedly was kidnapped 
by William Mabrey, 35, hotel manager 
and father of a three-month-old daughter. 
Seized before he could harm the girl, 
Mabrey sobbed that he thinks he is: 
“wrong mentally.” “I hope and pray that 
is true and they can do something about 
me,” he said. 

een Worcester, Mass., three 
housewives in succession were beaten by 
an unidentified blond youth. 

Contagion. Figures for the first half 
of the year, the FBI reported, disclose 
that the sex-crime rate is nearing that of 
1947, all-time peak year. Rapes totaled 
3,725 in urban areas, 1,881 in rural sec- 
tions. 

To FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
the solution lay in stricter state laws pro- 
viding for medical and psychiatric treat- 
ment, permanent incarceration for the 
hopelessly incurable. Also, he said, par- 
ents and school teachers should repeat- 
edly warn children against accepting fa- 
vors or rides from strangers. Local law 
enforcement agencies should be strength- 
ened, victims should report all offenses to 
police, and press and radio should adopt 
a policy of “pitilessly pointing the spot- 
light on the offenders and their back- 
ground while withholding the names of 
victims, even when the case is tried in 
court.” 
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Free World Strategy 


Peace in our time has made percep- 
tible strides toward becoming a reality. 
So far as Gen. Omar N. Bradley is con- 
cerned, the weapon that can stop the Rus- 
sian A-bomb is ready. 

On Tuesday, at the Quai d’Orsay in 
Paris, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff will present the plans for the de- 
fense of Western Europe and of the 
United States and Canada to the top mili- 
tary men of the 12 member-nations of the 
North Atlantic Pact—plus a preliminary 
list of what guns, bullets, trucks, ships 
and radar equipment this-nation will sup- 
ply to make those plans work. 

Forty-eight hours later, on Thursday, 
Dec. 1, in the French Foreign Office, De- 
fense Secretary Louis A. Johnson, to- 
gether with 11 other defense ministers, 
will go through the formality of reviewing 
and accepting these plans. 

Defense Lines. Then, for all prac- 
tical purposes, this nation’s military re- 
sponsibility will have been extended from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the suburbs of 
Helsinki, Finland, and the western rim 
of the Near East. 

While the grand strategy now calls 
for five defense groups—Northern Euro- 
pean, Western European, Southern Euro- 
pean-Western Mediterranean, the North 
Atlantic ocean, and Canada and the U.S. 
—it is by no means final. An economic 
committee, subordinate to a council of 
foreign ministers of the signing nations, 
which is to determine the costs of the de- 
fense groups, has yet to be established. A 
military supply board, responsible to the 
generals, which will channel matériel to 
individual nations, is not fully formed. 

Despite these gaps—and they may be 
worked out in Paris next week—the De- 
fense Department now considers the mili- 
tary assistance program a going concern. 
Once President Truman has approved the 
plans, which the MAP appropriations act 
requires, $1,314,000,000 in new and sur- 
plus equipment will move to Europe. 

Still to be determined are four major 
“calculated risks” before the program 


People’s Affairs 


The total number of Federal 
employes is 
The total annual Federal 
payroll is . .$10,214,000,000 
Of this, members of the 
armed forces 
receive $3,574,000,000 
Civilian employes 
receive $6,640,000,000 


Government is obligated to spend 
this year 

It is paying the salaries of 6 out 
of every 100 workers employed, 
or about...$8 out of every $100 


The Government has taken in 

this year $12,515,142,132 
The Government has spent 

this year $15,617,340,568 
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. - » Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chief U.S. 
defense architect. (SEE: Strategy) 


can be called a success. Here are the 
“risks” and the “best guess” answers the 
Defense Department can supply: 

Q. If the Russians by-passed West- 
ern Europe and A-bombed Chicago's 
Loop, what assistance would France, for 
example, give the U.S.? 

A. Right now the French would 
probably shake their heads, say “what a 
pity.” However, once the French see and 
use the long-sought American equipment 
and realize that American military aid is 
no flash-in-the-pan, U.S. planners are con- 
vinced that the French and all other mem- 
ber nations* would go to war against - 
Russia. 

Q. How long must America finance 
the defense of Western Europe? 

A. Barring a blitz war, in five years 
the receiving nations, which are spending 
$5 on defense for every $1 they get from 
America, will be strong enough to stop 
Russia. Moreover, if MAP’s economic 
twin, the European Recovery Program, 
achieves the success expected, Western 
Europe may be able to finance its defense 
in an even shorter time. 

Q. How will English, Belgians, or 
Dutch be able to use American weapons 
whose operation is foreign to them? 

A. After 50 years of trying, the De- 
fense Department reports that standard- 
ization of weapons will soon be com- 
pleted. For example, one of the chief 
missions of Gen. Sir William Slim, chief 
of the British Imperial General Staff, in 
this country during the last two weeks 
was to effect not only standardized weap- 
ons but standardized training and main- 
tenance techniques. 

Q. Where does Germany fit into the 
defense picture? 

A. Some kind of a peace treaty with 
Western Germany, at least, will be writ- 
ten. It would be senseless to ignore the 
capabilities of the Germans. They will be 
armed, but not to the extent that they will 

*Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Ice- 


land, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, United Kingdom, United States. 
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be able to threaten the peace of Europe. 

One question defense planners can’t 
answer is: “Exactly how much is going to 
any specific country?” They frankly ad- 
mit they don’t know. They further admit 
that until every member nation of the 
Atlantic Pact—including the U.S.—has 
pooled its scientific knowledge, its experi- 
ences in the field and all other phases of 
its military art, it will be impossible to 
tell which nation can best fire guided mis- 
siles, run schnérkel submarines or oper- 
ate radar screens in a defense setup for 
all nations. 


Full Circle 


Albert Smith took office again last 
week as chief of police in Evarts, Ky., in 
the heart of the shooting country. 

Smith resigned 15 months ago after 
a row with the city council. 

His successor, E. J. Baumgardner, 
hadn’t been in office a month before he 
was shot to death. The next, H. T. Collier, 
quit after less than a month, explaining 
he didn’t want to get shot. The next, 
George Sellers, also resigned. His succes- 
sor, Isachar Combs, gave up the job when 
he was arrested on a murder charge. 
Bobby McLain, who succeeded Combs, 
was fired by the council. Evarts’ new 
mayor, J. D. Houseley, picked Smith to 
try again. 


B-29s’ Bad Week 


Gremlins of death and disaster rode 
hard last week on the Air Force’s four- 
engined B-29 superfortresses. 

Over a short span of two weeks, 
crashes, ditchings and mid-air collisions 
made blackened, molten metal scrap of 
six bombers and left 38 of their crew- 
men dead or missing. 

The flaming crash of a B-29 in Tam- 
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Out of death’s jaws. Of twenty, eighteen came back. (SEE: B-29s’ Bad Week) 


pa Bay last Friday, shortly after it took 
off from MacDill Field to search for a 
sister ship down at sea near Bermuda, 
cost the fourth of the big ships in widely 
separated accidents within 60 hours. 

Immediately, Air Force Chief of Staff 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg pulled the 
wraps off plans already in the works to 
overhaul and modernize the active fleet 
of some 400 of the giant planes, all of 
which are approaching their fifth year 
and old age. 

He grounded for thorough inspection 
and overhaul all B-29’s not already mod- 
ernized or which have been doing heavy 
duty such as high altitude flying or max- 
imum load take-offs. 

Engine failure was definitely estab- 
lished as the cause of only one of the ac- 
cidents, and the Air Force discounted any 
theory that the quality of training or ma- 
terial suffered from budget cuts. Such 
cuts, it insisted, affect only size, not 
quality. 

Real reason for the series of crashes, 
each attributable to a different cause, said 
Lt. Gen. Curtis LeMay, chief of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, was a rugged and 
realistic training program, “necessary if 
we are going to maintain the security of 
the country.” 

Air Crash. Costliest disaster was 
the mid-air, midnight collision of two 
B-29’s near Stockton, Cal., from which 
only 3 of 21 crewmen escaped alive. The 
planes, part of a bombardment group 
based at Spokane, Wash., had plowed into 
each other at 26,000 feet at the end of a 
practice bombing run. 

Just 12 hours earlier, a B-29 with 20 
aboard radioed the U.S. Air Force base 
at Kindley Field, Bermuda, that it was 
lost, low on gasoline and going to ditch. 
En route to England, the plane was near- 
ing the end of the first lap of a 4,100- 
mile flight from California. Immediately, 





the biggest peacetime air-sea rescue 
search in history got under way. 

More than 80 planes from bases all 
along the Atlantic coast and Bermuda, 
aided by surface shipping and Coast 
Guard cutters, cross-combed thousands of 
square miles in the search. 

Rescue. Life rafts carrying 18 weak- 
ened survivors were spotted three days 
later, adrift about 350 miles northeast 
of Bermuda. The Canadian destroyer 
Haida picked them up. Two crew mem- 
bers died. The Tampa crash occurred in 
the second day of the search. 

Two weeks earlier a B-29 from Kind- 
ley Field on weather reconnaissance duty 
crashed a mile offshore, killing 11 of its 
crew. Two other crewmen died when a 
B-29 on a training flight “exploded” in 
mid-air near Brownsburg, Ind. 

New Traffic Rules. Meanwhile, 
Civil Aeronautics Board investigators 
were still struggling to fix blame for the 
nation’s worst air disaster at Washing- 
ton’s National Airport Nov. 1. There an 
Eastern Air Lines DC-4 carried 55 per- 
sons to their death after colliding with a 
P-38 fighter plane piloted by a Bolivian 
flier. 

While the evidence was contradic- 
tory, there was one quick, concrete and 
wholesome result. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration banned all fighter-type 
aircraft, regardless of ownership, from 
the over-crowded National Airport. A 
similar prohibition was imposed at New 


York’s La Guardia and Idlewild fields. 


To Choose Between 


Last week in Evanston, Il., 10-year- 
old Lynn Wells inherited a rifle and 13 
rules of life from his mother. In a mo- 
ment of temporary insanity, Mrs. Kate 
Merrell Wells, 29, had killed herself with 
the rifle. But her rules were as sane a 
list of guideposts as anyone could ask: 

“1. When there is a job to do, do a 
good job. Never a sloppy one. 

“2. Work hard when you work. But 
play hard, too. 

“3. When your time is free, explore 
the things you think might be interesting. 
Follow your curiosities. 

“4. Be active with your hands and 
mind; but find plenty of time to observe 
how beautiful and strange the world is. 

“5. Respect your body. Keep it clean 
and healthy. 

“6. Never live too far away from out- 
doors. From trees and birds, animals and 
plants and insects, mountains and blue 
water. 

“7, Don’t load yourself down with 
too many things. Have only such property 
as you really love and use. Have those few 
things as fine as possible, and then cher- 
ish them and care for them lovingly. 

“8. Never, never start a fight. But if 
someone else does, give °em back what 
they asked for. 

“9. Never make excuses for yourself. 
Own up to your mistakes, and don’t re- 
peat them if you can help it. 

“10. Think for yourself. Don’t be- 
lieve what you read, or what other people 
say unless it seems true to you. 
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“11. Make plenty of friends. But 
learn to enjoy being alone, too. Don’t ever 
count on anyone but yourself. 

“12. When you're older, if you have 
to go to war, remember it’s betver to fight 
like a man and die, than to spend the rest 
of your life an invalid, depending on 
other people to take care of you. 

“13. When you’re older, remember 
sex is natural and fine if you make it so.” 


Sour Note 


Panned in Detroit, roasted in Chi- 
cago, soprano Margaret Truman took 
another pasting last week from an un- 
suspected source in Cincinnati: 50,000 
CIO brewery workers voted to boycott 
the President’s daughter’s recitals be- 
cause she had joined the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 


Harmony—or Else 


Soft-spoken, mild-mannered Adm. 
Forrest P. Sherman, new Chief of Naval 
Operations, made it plain last week that 
the Navy’s “revolt” against over-all de- 
fense policies was done. 

Matter-of-factly, he carried out his 
share of the job of chopping $800 million 
off the armed forces budget this year. 

Then, to quiet forever any doubt as 
to who was boss, Sherman rejected a 
demand from rebellious Capt. John G. 
Crommelin that he either be completely 
cleared or court-martialed. 

Finis. As a concession to good feel- 
ing, Sherman earlier had cancelled the 
court-martial of Crommelin, whose pub- 
lic blast first blew the lid off Navy 
dissension, for unauthorized release of 
confidential Navy documents involved in 
the row. Instead, a sharp reprimand was 
entered in Crommelin’s record. That, said 
Sherman coldly, ended the case. 


Wide World 
Crommelin. An unreconstructed rebel 
meets a stern rebuff. (SEE: Harmony) 
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OOKING toward next year’s elec- 
tions, politicians in both parties 
are hunting for sure-fire vote bait. 
Each party wants to gain as much as 
possible in order to build greater 
strength for the 1952 Presidential 
struggle. Many governorships, many 
local offices, and control of Congress 
are at stake. 

Also at stake is the future of 
America. 

Politicians are almost overwhelm- 
ingly tempted by the lure that so fre- 
quently in history has rolled up ma- 
jorities, kept parties in power, and 
ruined nations. That is to “promise 
"em something for nothing.” 

How long has it been since a po- 
litical campaign was waged on the 
principles of patriotism? Two wars in 
this century have shown that most 
Americans are willing to make some 
sacrifices in favor of patriotism and 
freedom. Has it become impossible 
for a political leader to rise who can 
appeal to that spirit, instead of to the 
spirit of larceny? 

If so, and if no Administration 
can govern other than by following the 
give-away system, the bright future of 
America is fading fast. Leave the peo- 
ple be free and the American stand- 
ard of living can be doubled in an- 
other generation. But the give-aways 
mean controls, controls reduce produc- 
tion incentives, work will go down and 
prices go up, then more controls will 
come and the U.S.A. will drift on 
down to the end of the era of freedom. 











































Clean Sweep. What would hap- 
pen if the whole U.S. Government, all 
the laws and all the governmental 
bodies were by some improbable mira- 
cle suddenly blanked out? What would 
Americans do if they now had to start 
from scratch, as their forefathers did 
in 1787, to create an entirely new Gov- 
ernment? 

My guess is that the people would 
very quickly set up a new Government 
to maintain order and to provide na- 
tional defense. Those are the only ab- 
solutely essential jobs for which a 
country needs Government. 

Then, if wisdom prevailed, people 
would wait awhile to see what they 
missed most. They might find no rea- 
sons for recreating more than about 
half the functions which they now 
support. 

How much of the present Govern- 
ment do you think you would miss 
if it no longer existed? 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 






By Wheeler McMillen 


Aren’t People Sensible? 


the press devote to Government seems 
to me to be out of proportion to its 
real importance. Of course, we do have 
to discharge the duty of a free press to 
place information before the people. 
We have to criticize and oppose what 
appears to be wrong. At its best, the 
press should never wholly support any 
administration, because always some 
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Wheeler McMillen. Alert is due. 


weaknesses need to be brought to pub- 
lic attention. 

However, the advances of the 
country rise out of the efforts of men 
in industry, agriculture, commerce, 
education and science. One Thomas A. 
Edison or one Henry Ford has done 
far more to raise the national standard 
of living than almost any half-dozen 
Presidents. One business genius, by de- 
veloping some better method for dis- 
tributing goods, will accomplish more 
than two or three Congresses. 

I have remarked here before that 
as long as Government every week 
takes one-fourth or more of every 
worker’s income, perhaps every citi- 
zen should devote one-fourth or more 
of his time toward trying to reduce 
and improve Government. Certainly 
few do anything like that. Our preoc- 
cupations are with our jobs and our 
duties. And that’s natural, since our 
own personal standards of living and 
satisfactions come mainly from the 
discharge of our personal responsibili- 
ties. But we do need to be alert to 
prevent Government from interfering 
with our doing our work successfully. 








Washington 
Talk 





Query Queen 


Every 127 seconds, some taxpayer 
from somewhere calls upon the Agricul- 
ture Department’s Eleanor Clay for the 
answer to a question. Among other things, 
she is expected to know how many farm- 
ers read newspapers, how to keep tomato 
plants alive, what color eyes potatoes 
have and what junior should wear on his 
date. 

Mrs. Clay, bright eyed and in her 
early 30’s, is boss of the five-man inquiry 
desk at the Agriculture Department’s 
main entrance, which means she earns her 
$4,000 a year the hard way. Some of the 
annual 18,000 problem-bearers who visit 
her office she can satisfy with pamphlets. 
But others (and the 60,000 who merely 
telephone for “anybody in the Depart- 
ment” and get her) often require special 
treatment. 

“My oven thermometer broke,” an 
Alexandria, Va., housewife wailed. “Will 
the roast be safe to eat?” “Yes,” Mrs. 
Clay .quickly assured her, “if you cut 
out the portion exposed, immediately.” 

Formic Formula. Sometimes as 
often as 50 times a day, she has to explain 
that “to control the house ant, use in- 
secticide with a 2% chlordane ingredi- 
ent.” 

While Mrs. Clay insists she is not a 
specialist in any field save “information,” 
14 years at her trade have made her a 
walking encyclopedia, often capable of 
satisfying interrogators without so much 
as a quick call to one of Agriculture’s ex- 
perts. 

Last week, after studying an Agri- 
culture Department pamphlet, she was 
also able to tell a Washington housewife: 
“Yes, there is another name for poison 
oak—‘yeara.”” When the lady said, 
“Thank you, that is just what I needed 
to finish my crossword puzzle,” and hung 
up, Mrs. Clay stared wearily into space. 

“Gee,” she said, “if I had her 
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Touché 


At a National Press Club luncheon 
last fortnight were two former state gov- 
ernors — Minnesota’s Harold Stassen, 
guest speaker, and Michigan’s Murray 
“Pat” Van Wagoner, just back from his 
overseas occupation post as Commissioner 
of Bavaria. 

But two ex-governors proved too 
much for club president John O’Brien. 
When he introduced Stassen he got 
snarled up, said: “And now Id like you 
to meet the man who was three times 
governor of Michigan.” 

Quipped Van Wagoner afterward: 
“I wouldn’t have minded—if Minnesota 
could only win a football game.” 
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Pathfinder 
Morse. Extracurricular talking helps pay 
campaign debts. (SEE: Gabfest) 


Gabfest 


To get elected, Congressmen talk. 
To get their bills passed and their names 
in the headlines, Congressmen talk. And 
when there’s a recess or when they 
haven’t anything else to do—Congress- 
men talk. 

The lecture business, in fact; is one 
of Washington’s most active and profit- 
able. With Congress in recess until Jan- 
uary, some Congressmen are out on the 
chicken a la king circuit, making a few 
extra dollars. Most average around $250 
a speech. Some, like Vice President Al- 
ben W. Barkley, do considerably better 
than that. 

Although Barkley these days usually 
speaks free in the interests of the Demo- 
cratic party, when he does make a “com- 
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Mrs. Clay. Her phone is among Agri- 
culture’s busiest. (SEE: Queen) 


mercial speech” his hosts kick in with 
an established $1,500. 

Pace-Setters. Top Republican and 
Democratic policy-makers like Senators 
Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio), Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) and Harry F. 
Byrd (D.-Va.) draw down $1,000. Some- 
times lecturing can help a man write off 
his campaign debts, as was the case with 
Sen. Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.)—even 
though the lecturers usually give their 
agencies 30% and foot travel bills. 

Barkley is probably the most con- 
sistently active of Congressional speakers. 
His aides say he “was booked up all this 
year and is already booked up for most of 
next year.” In fact, they add, the public 
even seems to begrudge the Veep time 
for a honeymoon: “They seem to think 
he’s willing to stop off and talk to them 
along the way.” 


Specialization Plus 


John K. Cochran, of the State De- 
partment’s Far Eastern commission, 
wanted some filing cabinets in his office 
moved one day last week. He called the 
department’s janitorial service. 

“Do they have to be pushed or 
pulled?” asked the voice at the other end 
of the wire. Cochran was doubtful, but 
said he imagined they would have to be 
both pushed and pulled. 

“Then I'll have to send up one puller 
and one pusher,” said the voice. 


What's in a Name 


Washington’s Displaced Persons 
Commission always had claimed that Eu- 
rope’s refugees would Americanize fast. 
Heart-warming proof came last week 
from a Latvian-born, U.S.-bound D.P. in 
Germany’s Eichfeld camp. 

So that her newborn son would be- 
come a good American, Mrs. Ausma Pe- 
tersons had named him Stars Democrats 
Petersons. 


What, Not Grand? 


Ever since Jess Larson’s new Gen- 
eral Services Agency took over control 
of the National Archives, last July 1, 
the archivists have grumbled. The grum- 
bling reached a new high when Larson 
appropriated several minor Archives jobs 
for other GSA workers. 

Finally, when Larson offered a $25 
savings bond for the winning name for 
GSA’s new employes’ newspaper, one 
alert if disrespectful archivist saw a 
chance to strike back. His entry: Petty 
Larsony. 


Woof 


Interior Department officials think 
the bears in Yellowstone National Park 
are getting too civilized for their own 
good. A recent report to the department’s 
National Park Service told of a bear that 
broke into the kitchen of a ranger’s home 
and carried off not only canned goods, 
but a bottle of Scotch and a six months’ 
supply of vitamin pills. 
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The World 





Fumbled Challenge 


Chinese Reds jeer as U.S. dithers 
helplessly over jailing of Consul 
Angus Ward and Mukden staff. 


Rising 60 feet into the chill northern 
air of Mukden, Manchuria, is a symbol of 
Russia’s triumph in China—a plaque- 
studded, stone column topped by a model 
of a Red Army tank. 

In another part of the city, last week, 
a rank Mukder jail was the symbol of 
America’s defeat, and of one of the worst 


losses of face men of the Western world - 


have ever suffered in the long-memoried 
Orient. There, awaiting deportation, after 
a year of what amounted to house arrest 
and a month behind prison bars, was 
America’s Consul General in Mukden, 
Angus Ward. 

Worse than the editorial smirks with 
which the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine in China and Russia viewed the 
jailing was the continuing failure of the 
Government which sent Angus Ward to 
Mukden to get him out. That failure was 
puffing Communist pride as little else ever 
had. With a gutter-chortle, one Commu- 
nist newspaper said “Ward and bastards 
like him are... going to get the lesson 
due them.” 

Come-on? To the many Chinese 
who knew of America’s might at first- 
hand from World War II, that sort of 
thing looked like an open invitation for 
Uncle Sam to teach Ward’s jailers a les- 
son. 

Instead it was the Chinese Commu- 
nists who served up a lesson in diplomacy, 
Kremlin style. On Wednesday the State 
Department announced that Ward and 
four of his staff had beer brought to trial, 
promptly convicted and given prison sen- 
tences. (Ward got six months.) But judg- 
ment was suspended and Ward and all 
members of his staff were ordered de- 
ported “forthwith.” And so the U.S. won 
its fight for repatriation of the American 
diplomat, but in the process it had lost a 
good deal of prestige. 

The thing that really brought Angus 
Ward’s plight into angry public attention 
was a series of crusading articles in 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

As most Americans did when they 
knew the facts, the articles posed two 
main questions: Why had the Chinese 
Reds jailed Ward? What was this coun- 
try going to do about it? 

Answer to No. 1 as first given offi- 
cially by the Chinese Reds: Ward, and 
four members of the consulate staff, had 
beaten Chinese workers. Even after a 
People’s Court upheld the charge it 
looked ridiculous on 56-year-old, goateed 
Angus Ward, Canadian-born veteran of a 
quarter of a century of U.S. diplomatic 
service, 
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Inaudible Squawk. In answering 
question No. 2 there was, first, an offi- 
cially stern cry of indignation. Harry Tru- 
man handled that at a press conference, 
calling the Ward imprisonment outra- 
geous—outrageous enough, in fact, to 
cause the State Department to yell for 
help. This week, in notes sent to the For- 
eign Offices of 30 nations, the State De- 
partment asked that the nations join 
America in protesting Communist treat- 
ment of Ward. 

Apparently with the best of inten- 
tions, one of the notes went to Moscow, 





Wide W d 
Angus Ward. A nation’s honor in a 
Manchurian cell. (SEE: Challenge) 


four others to-Iron Curtain satellites. In 
strict fact Russia was probably the nation 
which had summarily obtained Ward’s 
release, by pulling the strings of her 
China puppets. 

At the same time, in a three-day 
closed-door session at the State Depart- 
ment, “outsiders” such as former Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall, Harold 
Stassen, other officials from universities 
and international businessmen were asked 
to contribute opinions on revising China 
policy. 

And, for on-the-spot information, 
trouble-shooting ambassador - at - large 
Philip C. Jessup was preparing to begin 
a tour of the Far East. At Bangkok, Siam, 
in January he will meet with U.S. diplo- 
mats from every corner of the Orient. 

Overtones of the Ward incident were, 
actually, already being heard in U.S. pol- 
icy. Secretary of State Dean Acheson had 


used it in offering Communist China a 
high-level horse swap. There was, he an- 
nounced, no chance of our recognizing 
the Red rule so long as Ward was held 
prisoner. 

For other nations there were no such 
conscience pangs to keep them from the 
Communists’ diplomatic parlor. The en- 
tire British Commonwealth was reported 
last week to have decided on recognition. 
Only the date was undecided. 

Band Wagon. Some of the reasons: 
Britain’s anxiety to protect its $1 billion 
investment in China and its hope that In- 
dia may become—with the official end of 
the Chinese Nationalist government—the 
main Far Eastern fortress against Rus- 
sian imperialism. 

Also, the Nationalist blockade of 
Communist-held ports was increasingly 
uncomfortable for the British. Most gov- 
ernments warned their merchant shippers 
that they could expect no immunity from 
gunfire if they try to run the blockade. 

One American freighter, the Flying 
Cloud, of the Isbrandtsen line, got a sam- 
ple treatment last week. And, for firing on 
the Flying Cloud, causing damage but no 
human casualties, the Nationalist govern- 
ment got a stiffly polite letter of protest 
against endangering U.S. lives and prop- 
erty. 

Deadline. Meantime, Nationalist 
China’s minutes of freedom were ticking 
away. Even in the United Nations the 
legality of the Nationalist delegation 
was being questioned. Russian-prompted 
charges said the delegation does not 
really represent China. Communist armies 
on the battlefront this week were knifing 
toward the rapidly emptying Nationalist 
headquarters-city of Chungking. 

One refugee was the Nationalists’ © 
acting President Li Tsung-Jen. After fly- 
ing to the safety of British Hong Kong, 
he announced he had left the embattled 
city to obtain treatment for stomach ul- 
cers. Left to direct the defense of Chung- 
king and the free territory to the south 
was Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The 
possibility that a break with Chiang had 
been the real reason for President Li’s 
departure was another cloud on free 
China’s stormy horizon. 

America’s embassy at Chungking was 
hastily closed. Two naval planes flew 
U.S. personnel to Hong Kong after Brit- 
ish diplomats had been requested to tend 
U.S. interests temporarily. 

The shame was that America hadn’t 
looked after its own affairs in China. 


Rocky Road to Peace 


When the United Nations General 
Assembly opened in September, the So- 
viet Union introduced a resolution call- 
ing for a Big Five (U.S., Britain, Russia, 
France, China) non-aggression pact. It 
was the same old stuff, another propa- 
ganda device accusing the U.S. and Brit- 
ain of preparing for war. 

The Americans and British offered a 
counter resolution. Without mentioning 
Russia, it urged all nations to live up to 
the U.N. charter, “the most solemn pact 
of peace in history.” Both resolutions 
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came up for debate in the U.N. General 
Assembly last week. U.S. delegate War- 
ren R. Austin said the Russian resolu- 
tion had no point, since all U.N. mem- 
bers, by adherence to the charter, were 
pledged against aggression. 

Never angrier, Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Y. Vishinsky pounded the 
table so hard that twice the United States 
place-marker in front of Austin fell off. 

You’re Another. “The Soviet Un- 
ion policy is a policy of peace,” shrieked 
Vishinsky. “We accuse the reactionary 
circles of the U.S., the United Kingdom 
and a number of other states—there is no 
use listing all of them—of preparing and 
fomenting a new war.” 

Hector McNeil, British Minister of 
State, joined the argument. Said he: “The 
truth is ... that it is in our time a polit- 
ical impossibility for any of the countries 
represented around this table by freely 
elected governments to make aggressive 
war against this mighty nation, Russia, 
or indeed against any other nation.” 

And finally Austin had his say. Quiet- 
ly, in five short sentences; he summed 
up the whole situation and dug to the 
roots of all differences between Russia 
and the West: “If the Soviet Government 
wishes to undertake measures for strength- 
ening the peace, the means are at its 
instant command. Stop your campaign of 
hate against the non-cominform world. 
Forsake your doctrine that the non-comin- 
form world is your enemy. Let your peo- 
ple meet with ours and discuss together 
our common problem. Lift your Iron Cur- 
tain and you will strengthen peace.” 


Midget Coronation 


A new ruler last week ascended the 
throne of the 370-acre Principality of 
Monaco, Europe’s second smallest state. 
(The state of Vatican City has 108.7 
acres. ) 

In a simple ceremony in the Palace 
of Grimaldi Rock, Prince Rainier III, 26, 
succeeded his grandfather, Prince Louis 
II, who died in May at the age of 78. 
Monaco, on the French Riviera, has a 
population of about 19,000 and only three 





towns: La Condamine, Monaco and the 
famed gambling center of Monte Carlo, 
which is the Principality’s chief source 
of income. 

Prince Rainier, handsome, unmar- 
ried, fancier of skiing, auto racing and 
yachting, is a descendant of the Grimaldi 
dynasty which has ruled Monaco since 
the 10th century. 


New Ties with Germany 
On the cold evening of Mar. 8, 1945, 


the spearhead of an American armored 
division drove into the pretty Rhine town 
of Bonn, which is now the capital of the 
West German Republic. Before the Amer- 
icans could seize the bridge which con- 
nected Bonn with the town of Beuel on 
the right bank, a German captain touched 
off a dynamite charge which sent the span 
crashing down into the river. 

For four and a half years, traffic 
across the Rhine at this point has been 
largely by ferry and makeshift bridges. 
But last fortnight a new bridge linked 
Bonn and Beuel. Constructed in three 
years at a cost of $2.5 million, it was dedi- 
cated Nov. 12 by Joseph Richard Cardinal 
Frings, Archbishop of Cologne. 

That same week a far more impor- 
tant bridge for the people of Bonn and all 
of Western Germany was put together in 
two days at Paris. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, British Foreign Secretary Ern- 
est Bevin and French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman agreed on a program— 
in effect, a bridge—that will tie Germany 
closer to Western Europe, economically 
and politically. 

Promoted. Last week the Germans 
were still hailing the victory they had won 
in the Paris conference of the Big Three. 
The talks were secret and not all of the 
decisions were announced. The Germans 
were most impressed with the Big Three 
decision to instruct Allied High Commis- 
sioners in Germany to “negotiate” with 
the Bonn government. In the past, Allied 
officials had talked “to” German repre- 
sentatives; henceforth, they will talk 
“with” them. Instead of simply handing 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer a memoran- 
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Acheson at Bonn. With Adenauer (left) and Heuss. (SEE: New Ties with Germany) 
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Prince Rainier. Three towns and mil- 
lions of chips. (SEE: Midget Coronation) 


dum on the Paris decisions, Secretary 
Acheson sat down with him to discuss a 
solution of German problems on the basis 
of the Big Three agreement. 

German editorial writers last week 
were comparing the Paris decision with 
the Treaties of Locarno. These accords, 
negotiated in Switzerland and signed in 
London on Dec. 1, 1925, brought Germany 
back into Europe’s good graces after 
World War I and opened the way for the 
Weimar Republic’s admission to the 
League of Nations. 

While the Bonn regime has not 
achieved the independent status of the 
Germany of 1925, it may now be permit- 
ted, for the first time since the war, to 
conduct international relations to the ex- 
tent of joining the Council of Europe, the 
International Wheat Agreement, the 
World Bank. 

Contact Man. Adenauer appointed 
a handsome, experienced diplomat, Herb- 
ert Blankenhorn, as head of a special li- 
aison staff to conduct all negotiations 
with the Allied High Commissioners. He 
will be Bonn’s “unofficial foreign minis- 
ter.” 

Blankenhorn, who will be 45 Dec. 15, 
is an Alsatian. He was born at Mulhouse, 
Alsace, when that part of France was in- 
corporated in the Reich. 

He is said to have been one of the 
conspirators who plotted to kill Adolf 
Hitler and overthrow his regime in July 
1944. Since March 1948, Blankenhorn has 
been secretary-general of Adenauer’s 
party, the Christian Democratic Union. 

He is a fervent advocate of German- 
French understanding and as such is ex- 
pected to play an important role in the 
forthcoming talks (at a date and place 
still to be decided) between Chancellor 
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Adenauer and French Foreign Minister 
Schuman. 

If and when Adenauer reaches an 
agreement with Schuman, his campaign 
to win greater cooperation between 
France and Germany still will be only 
half done. After that Adenauer will have 
to confront Kurt Schumacher, leader of 
the Social Democratic party, who fears a 
“sell-out” to France. The fiery Schu- 
macher considers Adenauer “a man 
whose soul belongs to France.” 


Steel Battle-Gage 


By nationalization laws, the Socialist 
Government of Britain has transferred all 
but one of its basic industries from pri- 
vate to state ownership. The exception 
is the iron and steel industry. 

The Laborites promised to nation- 
alize that, too. But the opposition has 
been strong because the industry is one 
of Britain’s best producers and because 
it has not had a major strike since shortly 
after World War IL. 

Last week the Attlee government put 
through the House of Commons a com- 
promise steel nationalization bill. It de- 
lays transfer of the industry from private 
ownership until Jan. 1, 1951, or after the 
upcoming general election. The bill needs 
only the expected approval of the House 
of Lords and the signature of the king 
to make it a law. 

Challenge. But in the final run, the 
people themselves will decide the issue. 
For Winston Churchill promises to make 
steel nationalization a campaign issue. 
He announced last week that if his party 
won, it would vote to repeal steel na- 
tionalization before Jan. 1, 1951. 


No Peanuts 


Two and a half years ago the British 
went into the business of raising peanuts 
in East Africa with great ballyhoo. Op- 
eration Groundnut (as the English call 
peanuts) was hailed as “the most impor- 
tant single act in the history of British 
tropical Africa.” 

The project was to turn some 3.2 
million acres of bushland into peanut 
plantations. The goal was a 1951 crop 
big enough to produce 600,000 tons of 
peanut oil to be used for margarine for 
British breakfast tables. 

But Operation Groundnut quickly 
ran into trouble. Short of tractors and 
bulldozers, the British found that clear- 
ing the land of thorn-bush and scrub was 
a tough, slow job. Drought cut into grow- 
ing-schedules. At the end of the first year, 
in March 1948, the 7,500 acres under cul- 
tivation yielded only 1,556 tons of pea- 
nuts, which had to be used for seed. 
At the end of the second year, 50,000 
acres had been cleared, but the crop was 
still woefully small—only 2,150 tons. 

Shell-out. Last week, while count- 
ing a cost of $64 million (almost half the 
first estimate for six years), all Opera- 
tion Groundnut had to show for two and 
a half years of hard labor was 115,000 
acres of parched land, an 82-mile rail- 
road, a pipeline, and almost no peanuts. 
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Command Performance Princess 
Margaret, as pert as a starlet herself, 
paused in the hallway of London’s 
Odeon movie house last week to chat 
with screen stars Jean Simmons 
(Ophelia in Laurence Olivier’s Ham- 


To Prime Minister Attlee’s dollar-poor 
government, the East African adventure 
in goobers stacked up as a $64 million 
headache. To Winston Churchill’s Con- 
servatives, clamoring for the general elec- 
tion which must be held before July, it 
shaped up as a hilarious campaign issue. 


Bad Bill’s Bones 


One of the last of the notorious Eng- 
lish highway robbers, William Snooks, 
hanged for his crimes more than a cen- 
tury ago, lies buried in a pasture outside 
the town of Hemel Hempsted, in Hert- 
fordshire. Town fathers proposed to build 
a road through the -pasture. It would 
mean cutting into the grave of old 
Snooks. 

Trustees in charge of the land 
promptly objected. Said their spokesman 
of Bad Bill’s grave: “The people of 
Hemel Hempsted are jealous of this 
unique possession.” 


Worse Than War 


Czech housewives, shivering and drab 
in ersatz clothing, last week stopped to 
gaze longingly at chocolate cakes and 
winter coats in shop windows along 
Prague’s Wenceslaus Square. 

Few went into the shops to buy be- 
cause the government had pushed prices 
far out of line to protect short stocks. 


World Wide 


let) and Ann (Maisie) Sothern. As 
they spoke the camera caught fleeting 
proof of Princess Margaret’s own 
ability as a show-stopper: a highly 
appreciative stare by actor, Richard 
Todd. 





(An egg, for example, costs about 25¢.) 
And few smiled or, mindful of Commu- 
nist informers, risked conversation. These 
women were afraid—for themselves, their 
husbands and their children. 

For last week the Communist regime 
of Klement Gottwald was openly engaged 
in liquidating Czechoslovakia’s large mid- 
dle class. The Communists propose to 
make Prague a city for workers only. 

Liquidation, standard practice be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, came later to 
Czechoslovakia than to other Soviet 
satellites. It began six weeks ago with 
“security police” dragging shopkeepers, 
teachers and industrialists from their 
beds in the quiet of the night. Victims 
were rushed through “two-minute courts” 
and sent off to labor camps for months 
or years of “re-education” at hard labor. 
All their property was confiscated. Many 
were forbidden ever to return to their 
homes. 

Purity’s Price. Prague’s Commu- 
nist overlords figure they are ridding the 
country of a huge segment of opposition. 
“But,” said one American who watched 
the program unfold, “they’re enacting 
tragedy. Czechoslovakia used to be a fine 
democracy. The government was pro- 
gressive, with a model social security sys- 
tem. The country was a far cry from the 
corrupt feudal Balkan states. That makes 
the blow all the harder to take.” 

Not long ago, Prague was one of 
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Acme 


Gottwald. Eggs and liberty were high in 
Czechoslovakia. (SEE: Worse) 


Europe’s great cosmopolitan centers of 
culture. Western magazines, newspapers, 
books, films were available in great va- 
riety. But last week the only English- 
language publications a Pathfinder cor- 
respondent was able to find on Prague 
newsstands were the New Times of Mos- 
cow, the London Daily Worker and the 
Cominform bulletin. 

Rebellious Tastes. The state per- 
mits Theaters to show only the lightest 
films from the West and plugs Czech and 
Russian pictures. But Errol Flynn’s 
Robin Hood set an attendance record, 
while Russia’s anti-American Meeting on 
the Elbe was doing mediocre business. 
(It’s about an American Mata Hari who 
steals technical data from the Russians. ) 

Meanwhile, Czech farmers are balk- 
ing at government production quotas and 
confiscation of crops and livestock. 

Czech workers also are growing an- 
gry at the ruthless assembly-line “speed- 
up,” which seeks to increase production 
through faster work, longer hours and 
less pay. 

The Communists use what they call 
shock workers” as pace-setters in fac- 
tories. The current “champion of labor” 
is a shoe factory worker who, according 
to the Communists, achieved 9,300% of 
his normal production quota in an eight- 
hour day. By simple arithmetic, that 
meant that he got credit for doing about 
100 days’ work in one. 

Hints of Hate. Naturally these 
“shock workers” are despised by many 
of their fellow workers. Some of them 
have been beaten up and it is not unusual 
to see chalked on factory walls a warn- 
ing like this: “Death to the shock work- 
ers.” 

As a result of worker regimentation, 
Czechoslovakia’s economy is gradually 
decaying. But more important is Russia’s 
insistence that 40% of Czechoslovakia’s 
trade be with the East. (Before the war, 
Russian trade was less than 1% of the 
Czechoslovakian total.) 

Said one Czech: “There’s no chance 
of internal rebellion. The Communists 
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have too many secret police and all the 
guns. During the war there was hope of 
Allied victory to save us from the Ger- 
mans. For many of us today the only 
hope is a third world war.” 


Snifters in the Snow 


Since 1900 the famous rescue dogs of 
the Hospice of St. Bernard in the Alps 
have had to wander the lonely, snow-clad 
mountain passes without their renowned 
“XXX” kegs. 

But last week, because of the great 
number of people who have been lost in 
the Alps this year, the monks of the hos- 
pice restored the kegs, filled not with 
brandy, as legend has it, but with marc, 
a cheap, grape skin liquor, or aromatic 
spirits distilled by the monks from herbs 
grown in the valley below their mon- 
astery. 


Potentate Looks Us Over 


His Imperial Majesty, Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi, Shahinshah (King of 
Kings) of Iran, considers himself a 
“working monarch.” He seldom works 
harder than he did last week in Wash- 
ington, first stop on his American tour. 

He zipped through a busy schedule 
of official calls, sight-seeing, dinners, re- 
ceptions. Everywhere he went, in uniform 
or regal mufti, at press interviews and in 
the speeches he made, he worked hard 
to sell Iran. 

His addresses were delivered in mod- 
erately good English and with a humility 
happily at variance with the imposing 
titles of his crown: “Center of the Uni- 
verse,” “Shadow of the Almighty,” “Vice- 
Regent of Allah.” 

He expressed great pride in his coun- 
try. “We are a hard-working people like 
yourselves, who, like yourselves, ask noth- 
ing so much as to be spared the horror 
and the hopelessness of another war.” He 
expressed thanks to this nation for its 


assistance and he humbly solicited more 
—especially arms and private invest- 
ments. 

The Shah, first ruling monarch to 
visit the United States since Holland’s 
Queen Wilhelmina, now retired, came 
here during the war, was royally enter- 
tained. One evening he himself enter- 
tained at dinner in the Shoreham Hotel 
for President and Mrs. Truman. In the 
Iranian tradition that a fine meal must 
have something from sea, air and land, 
the menu listed caviar from the Caspian 
Sea, roast pheasant and good products 
of American soil. 

This week his majesty took to the 
road. First stop was New York and a 
ticker tape welcome. He drove out to 
Flushing Meadow to address the United 
Nations General Assembly. “Give us the 
future,” he said, “give us the inner as- 
surance of peace. ... Let us, great coun- 
tries and small, live in a brighter, hap- 
pier world. Do not fail us.” 

Ahead of his magic carpet lies most 
of America—military and air bases, 
farms, factories, Hoover dam, Grand Can- 
yon, and finally, Sun Valley, for a brief 
rest before he starts the long trip home. 

It is a rugged schedule for the young 
successor of monarchs who 500 years be- 
fore the coming of Christ ruled a Per- 
sian Empire that extended from India to 
the Danube. But the young Shah, just 
turned 30, is no pampered dandy. 

At home in Tehran, the Shah works 
hard 12 to 14 hours a day to win the 
affection of his 16.5 million subjects and 
to make his nation the most progressive 
in the Near East. He takes everything 
about his job—except himself—very seri- 
ously. Generally he is up before 7. After 
a light breakfast, he walks to work—100 
yards from his palace to his office. He 
spends the morning in office routine and 
in conferences with his ministers. 

At 1 he lunches at the palace with 
one or more of his six brothers or three 
sisters. At 2:30 he is back at his desk 
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President and a king. Caviar from the Caspian and roast pheasant at the Shoreham. 
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for still another round of work until 6. 

The Shah, one of the richest young 
men in the world, actually lives more 
simply than many moderately wealthy 
Americans. He prefers quiet, well-tailored 
western clothes; eats simply; doesn’t like 
vegetables. 

Next Best. Two or three evenings a 
week he plays three hard sets of tennis, 
which is his favorite sport. He is rated 
the second-best player in Iran. No. 1 is 
an Iranian clerk at the U.S. Embassy. 
American diplomats say this annoys the 
king; he says it doesn’t. 

His only king-sized luxury is his 
fondness for expensive motor cars and 
for planes. He owns a red Packard con- 
vertible and a blue Lincoln sedan. But his 
favorite is an $8,000 custom-built British 
sport car, in which he roars at breakneck 
speed around the narrow, twisting dirt 
roads of the palace grounds. 

The Shah has a four-engine converted 
B-17, which he pilots himself. His crew- 
men say he is only a fair pilot. They 
complain he doesn’t get enough practice 
to fly a difficult plane. From the air 
the Shah probably has seen more of his 
country, which is one-fifth the size of 
the United States, than any of the scores 
of monarchs who preceded him. 

The Shah is democratic and friendly. 
He likes foreigners, generally. pumps 
them with questions. But he has few close 
friends and is perhaps the world’s lone- 
liest monarch. He rarely attends public 
parties, usually spends: his evenings at 
home, reading newspapers, playing chess 
with his personal aide, Maj. Phardust; 
or viewing movies (about five a week) 
screened in the palace projection room. 

End of the Qajars. No royal blood 
courses through the Shah’s veins. He is 
no direct descendant of the great kings 
like Cyrus and Darius who ruled Persia 
25 centuries ago. His father, Reza Khan, 
was a rough and tough military man who 
joined the Persian Cossack Brigade when 
he was a youngster and worked himself 
up to the top command. In February 
1921, Reza Khan marched into Tehran 
with his troops and overthrew the weak, 
corrupt government of Ahmad Shah, last 
of the Qajar dynasty. 

Reza Khan became the strong man 
of the new government and in 1925 was 
proclaimed Shahinshah, first ruler of the 
Pahlavi dynasty. 

The old Shah was a hard ruler who 
demanded of his people the same obe- 
dience that he demanded of his soldiers, 
and used force to get it, too. But he loved 
his country and he tried his best to mod- 
ernize it. 

He encouraged women to abandon 
the Moslem custom of veiling their faces 
in public and he instructed men to wear 
western attire. He banned the camel from 
the streets of Tehran as a symbol of all 
that was ancient and decadent in Persia. 
He built roads and railroads across the 
desert wastes and rugged mountains 
which cover two-thirds of Iran. He sent 
his eldest son, the present Shah, off to 
school in Switzerland, to learn western 
ways and western languages. 

Old Reza also set up factories, in- 
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troduced machinery to ancient Persian 
crafts like rug-weaving and built up 
western trade. Before World War II, Ger- 
many was one of Iran’s best customers 
and the old Shah was one of Berlin’s best 
friends in the Middle East. 

After Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union, the British and the Russians 
feared the Germans might make a deal 
with the Shah for Iran’s oil and win an 
easy road to the USSR. London and Mos- 
cow put pressure on the Shah, but he 
didn’t bend easily. So, in 1941, Soviet 
troops moved down from the north and 
British troops up from Iraq. They seized 
the old Shah’s government and sent him 
off into exile. He died in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, in July 1944, at the age 
of 66. 

Into his father’s place on the Pea- 
cock Throne, a fabulous piece of furni- 
ture made of solid gold studded with 
140,000 gems, went the “Aiglon,” the son 
of the eagle, as his father’s friends called 
him. He was not yet 22. 

During the war years the Allies 
fashioned Iran into a great land bridge 
across which they shipped 5 million tons 
of war matériels to the Red Army. 

Czar’s Advice. After the war the 
British and Americans lived up to a bar- 
gain they had made at the 1943 Tehran 
Conference of President Roosevelt, Win- 
ston Churchill and Josef Stalin. They 
pulled out on schedule in 1946. The Rus- 
sians elected to remain. They were mind- 
ful of the predatory advice of one of the 
shrewdest of czars, Peter the Great. He 
had set down this commandment for his 
successors: “Approach as near as pos- 
sible to Constantinople and India. Who- 
ever governs there will be the true 
sovereign of the world. Consequently, ex- 
cite continual wars, not only in Turkey 
but in Persia. .. .” 

This directive of Peter the Great 
fitted well the Kremlin blueprint for 
world conquest. Moreover, Iran shaped 
up in the eyes of Russia as a great prize 
in itself, because it is the world’s fourth 
largest producer of oil (behind the U.S., 
Venezuela, the Soviet Union) and be- 
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The good earth. Iranian peasants work the soil by hand, using ancient tools to plow. 


cause it has, on the Persian Gulf, warm 
water ports, the lack of which has 
hobbled Russia all through history. 

With the connivance of Communist 
stooges, Russia set up a puppet state in 
the northern Iranian province of Azer- 
baijan. The Shah’s government stood up 
to the Kremlin Goliath with a splendid 
show of nerve. It sent its troops into the 
area, appealed to the United Nations 
for aid. The Security Council, in its first 
great test, forced Russia to beat a retreat, 
reluctantly and with great loss of face. 

After this great victory for Iran and 
the U.N., the Shah visited “liberated” 
Azerbaijan and returned full of enthu- 
siasm for carrying out the program of 
betterment of the people which his’ father © 
had inaugurated. But he soon encoun- 
tered resistance from palace officials and 
cabinet ministers, who stood to lose by 
any broadening of the social and eco- 
nomic structure. Brought to a standstill 
by the restrictions of an outmoded Consti- 
tution and by the selfishness of his 
ministers, the Shah once complained, 
ruefully: “They call me the King of 
Kings, and I would be satisfied to have 
as much power as the president of 
France.” 

Friends urged him to use force, as 
his father had. But the Shah wisely in- 
sisted that democratic reforms must be 
achieved gradually, and that the parlia- 
ment (Majlis) must learn to take respon- 
sibility on behalf of the people. 

Divorce. In the postwar years, Iran 
was plagued with inflation, famine, food 
riots, epidemics and one cabinet crisis 
after another. The Shah was not even 
privileged to have a happy home life. He 
had married the beautiful Princess 
Fawzia, sister of Egypt’s King Farouk, 
in 1939 when he was 19 and she 17. They 
had one child—a daughter—but the mar- 
riage never was a love match. Fawzia 
found Tehran a cold substitute for gay 
Cairo. She detested the city, refused to 
learn the Shah’s language or to attend 
social functions. She is said to have had 
a good share of in-law trouble, especially 
from her husband’s twin sister, Princess 
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Iran. A wealth of oil, a dangerous neighbor and high hopes for a better future. 


Ashraf. In 1945 Fawzia went back to 
Cairo. She never returned. Last year she 
and the Shah were divorced “by mutual 
agreement.” 

Since then the Shah has had no 
serious romance, but he plans to marry 
again—when the right girl comes along. 
Says he: “I must have a son to carry on 
after I am gone.” 

In many respects, this has been the 
Shah’s best year since he ascended to the 
Peacock Throne eight years ago. Iron- 
ically the turning point seems to have 
been an attempt on his life in February. 
A member of the Communist-backed 
Tudeh party fired five shots at him. Two 
of them got home, but the Shah was only 
slightly wounded. Said he: “A few shots 
will not deter my duties to my beloved 
country.” 

But the government got angry and 
tough about it. Promptly it outlawed 
Tudeh, jailed its leaders, suppressed 60 
leftist newspapers. A Constituent As- 
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sembly was called to modify and enforce 
the Constitution of 1906. It ordered the 
Majlis to operate thenceforth as a two- 
house, rather than a one-house, parlia- 
ment. Until then it had lacked a senate. 
The Assembly also gave the Shah the 
power to dissolve any parliament, when, 
in his opinion, it decides on a course of 
action (or inaction) vitally injurious to 
the nation’s welfare. 

American Aid. This year, for the 
first time, Iran got direct American mili- 


tary assistance, and succeeded in hiring 


some American know-how to carry 
through its Seven-Year Plan. 

American military strategists are con- 
vinced that it would be impossible to 
keep Russia out of the Near East un- 
less Iran’s 1,700-mile common border 
with the USSR is afforded the same 
means of protection that have been made 
available to Greece and Turkey. For if 
Russia ever chose to move into Iran, it 
would outflank Turkey and be in a posi- 


tion to sweep through the whole, oil-rich 
Middle East. 

This year Congress gave what 
amounted to token recognition of Iran’s 
strategic importance. It tacked to its 
arms aid bill an extra $27 million to be 
shared by Iran, Korea and the Philip- 
pines. Iran’s share of that sum won’t 
begin to buy the heavy equipment which 
it needs to give its 115,000-man army a 
1949 punch. But it is a starter, and, 
among other things, the Shah may bring 
back to Iran a promise of more aid to 
come. 

To the Future. The Seven-Year 
Plan is the Shah’s pet project. And a 
vast one it is. Under it the Shah hopes 
to go on from the modest start made by 
his father to build up Iran. 

Iran has the resources, the land and 
the manpower. Under the Seven-Year 
Plan it hopes to begin using them in 
earnest to produce a higher standard of 
living for all of the people. 

Iran engaged 10 outstanding Amer- 
ican engineering firms and a research 
organization, called Overseas Consultants 
Inc.* OCI technicians went over virtually 
every phase of Iranian life and produced 
an exhaustive, 1,250-page, five-volume 
report. Major items on the Seven-Year 
Plan’s $650 million budget are: 

Transportation: $154,159,384 — for 
new roads, railroads and port facilities 
and reconditioning existing ones. 

Agriculture: $100,942,584—80% of 
the population earns its living from the 
soil but only 10% of the tillable farm 
land is being used. Irrigation, more 
tools, better farming methods are needed. 

Town improvement and_ housing: 
$84,615,384—60% of Iran’s town dwell- 
ers live in virtual slum conditions, need 
better housing and sewage facilities. 

Industry and mining: $67,791,969— 
Iran has comparatively few industries, 
most of them dating back to the reign of 
the Shah’s father. It has some textile 
mills, beet sugar refineries, brick kilns, a 
few mining operations, and other small 
plants. OCI found most of those it visited 


‘in poor condition, with far too many em- 


ployes, lax labor discipline and very low 
per capita production. It cautioned that 
“if Iranian industry is to prosper, it must 
produce goods comparable in quality and 
price with imported goods.” It said ex- 
pansion was desirable and necessary but 
called rehabilitation of existing plants 
the “most urgent need.” 

Public Health: $46,250,184—OCI 
found an appalling disease rate, with ma- 
laria (3 to 5 million cases a year) lead- 
ing the list. It reported an infant death 
rate of 500 deaths for each 1,000 live 
births. It urged an all-out fight on dis- 
ease by better sanitation facilities and 
better health education. 

Oil Pays the Way. The Shah’s 
brother, Harvard-educated Prince Abdor 
Reza Pahlavi, will administer the Seven- 


*The American Appraisal Co.; Coverdale & 
Colpitts; Ebasco Services, Inc.; Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc.; Jackson & Moreland; Madigan- 
Hyland; H. McGraw & Co.; Sanderson & 
Porter; Standard Research Consultants, Inc.; 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp.; The J. | 
White Engineering Corp. Also associated with 
OCI is London firm of y: ae Gibb & Partners. 
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Year Plan. Although it was conceived in 
Iran long before President Truman an- 
nounced his Point IV program, the Seven- 
Year Plan is a first cousin of the Truman 
proposal for aiding backward countries. 
But this one won’t cost American tax- 
payers a cent. Iran proposes to finance 
more than half of the plan with the royal- 
ties ($50 million a year) it receives from 
the British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
Solvent Iran doesn’t expect much trouble 
financing the balance. The Shah hopes to 
attract private American investors. 

Plain Talk. OCI has warned Iran 
not to expect miracles. “The economic 
development of a country depends,” it 
said, “in the final analysis, upon its own 
efforts. Outsiders can render help and 
give sound advice. . . . In the long run, 
however, it must be by its own energy, 
plus the wise use of its own resources, 
human and material, that any country 
can make steady progress forward. Iran 
is no exception to this rule. . . .” 

The Shah expects no miracles, either. 
He realized that it may take a succession 
of Seven-Year Plans to achieve the final 
result and that it may not be accom- 
plished in his lifetime, nor in that of his 
immediate successor. 

In the Shah’s library at Tehran 
hangs a beautifully illuminated manu- 
script of the Gulistan Shah Namah, “The 
Book of Kings,” a 60,000-verse saga of 
four ancient dynasties. This was the start 
of modern Persian poetry. It has been 
recited for 900 years and is so popular 
that even many illiterates can quote from 
it. Matthew Arnold borrowed one of its 
tales for his Sohrab and Rustrum. Today 
the Tehran Radio beams to the nation a 
10-minute daily broadcast of passages 
from the Persian national epic: 

“May gladness come to the land of 
Iran, our country, 

“May the land and its people ever en- 
joy prosperity. 

“Should there be no Iran, let me not 
be; 

“Let there be no Iranian alive such 
condition to see.” 





Princess Fawzia. Back to Cairo and a 
divorce “by mutual agreement.” 
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THE WORLD AND US 
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by Felix Morley 


The Case of Angus Ward 


It was a carefully calculated ac- 
tion, when Chinese Communists im- 
prisoned Angus Ward and four mem- 
bers of his staff at Mukden, on Oct. 24. 

Mr. Ward is Consul General of 
the United States for Manchuria, the 
richest and most strategically impor- 
tant province of all China. As the 
Japanese well knew, when they turned 
Manchuria into the puppet state 
called Manchukuo, whoever controls 
that area is master of Northern China. 


Fifty years ago, in 1899, Secre- 
tary of State John Hay laid down the 
doctrine of the “Open Door,” to keep 
Russia from absorbing Manchuria. In 
1905, President Theodore Roosevelt 
intervened in the Russo-Japanese war, 
to keep Japan from absorbing Man- 
churia. In 1941 the United States went 
to war with Japan, proclaiming that 
the restoration of Manchuria to Chi- 
nese sovereignty would be one of our 
major war aims. 

That is the background making 
the imprisonment of Angus Ward a 
supremely serious matter. It is more 
than a humiliating affront to the 
United States, applied through the 
person of a distinguished diplomatic 
representative. 


Angus Ward is not the first 
American diplomat in China to suffer 
indignities at the hands of the Chinese 
Reds. 

Our Consul General at Shanghai 
was kept under virtual house arrest 
when the Communists captured that 
great seaport. Our Consul General in 
Western China has only recently 
escaped as a fugitive by a most peril- 
ous retreat.across the Himalayas. 

Our Ambassador in Nanking, Dr. 
J. Leighton Stuart, was allowed to 
leave only after Communist soldiers 
had invaded the American Embassy 
and insulted him. 

But these were only preliminary 
steps. They paved the way for the im- 
prisonment of Angus Ward. The pur- 
pose of that high-handed action is to 
tell us that henceforth the United 
States has nothing to say about Man- 
churia. 


Perhaps Americans will still be 
allowed to trade and visit in the rest 
of China. Not so in strategic Man- 
churia. There the historic Open Door 
is closed. Barring Angus Ward in is 
the Communist way of serving notice 
that his countrymen are barred out. 

We asked for it. At Yalta, with- 
out return assurances of any kind 
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Barricade in Mukden. The unwel- 
come mat is out for the United States. 


from Stalin, an American President 
scuttled our careful diplomacy of half 
a century, and with it all our influence 
in China. 


When Franklin Roosevelt agreed 
to give Russia special rights over Man- 
churia he unwittingly encouraged the 
Kremlin to consolidate its gains as it 
is doing now. For there is little doubt 
that Angus Ward was jailed because 
of a decision made in Moscow. It was 
a carefully weighed decision, and a 
clever one. Russia can disclaim respon- 
sibility, while profiting from an act 
which tells every Chinese that the 
United States is powerless to protect 
even its own officials on Manchurian 


soil, 


* * ¥ 


Here is the sorry climax of the 
bipartisan foreign policy. In effect, 
that has meant only that nobody criti- 
cizes blunders until it is too late to 
retrieve mistakes. 

It may be some consolation to 
Angus Ward to realize that his case 
will go down in history. For surely 
this case will have lasting political 
repercussions. The American people 
cannot be so supine as to remain in- 
different to the folly and weakness of 
a political leadership which has led to 
what President Truman rightly calls 
“an outrage.” 


a 
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Science 





Something New in Cars? 


A goal unachieved since the first 
automobile was built—a really new and 
better power plant—seems to be within 
sight. 

It is a “free piston” gas turbine, 
thought up by a Frenchman in the °20’s 
and used as an air compressor in German 
submarines. Last week U.S. engineers at 
Stanford University in California re- 
ported progress in adapting it for motor 
cars, 

The free piston type motor combines 
the reciprocating motion of a conven- 
tional gasoline engine and the rotary mo- 
tion of a turbine. Most of the pressure 
created in its cylinders “escapes” to spin 
the turbine; the plunging pistons (sole 
motive force in present car engines) are 
used only to compress air. According to 
the Stanford engineers, it is simple and 
more efficient even than the Diesel tur- 
bines which drive locomotives and many 
buses. It also generates less heat—one of 
the main problems in gas turbines. 

Adapted to passenger vehicles, the 
free piston turbine would have less vibra- 
tion, and be lighter and simpler in me- 
chanical structure, than conventional mo- 
tors. Some Detroit engineers think gas 
turbine cars will really compete for popu- 
larity in the next decade, as higher fuel 
costs add to their attractiveness: they run 
efficiently on low-grade oil. 


Black Thumb on Truth 


Paul Kammerer was a Viennese bi- 
ologist who claimed, in the early 1900's, 
that when he induced in certain toads a 
weird characteristic—thick, black thumb- 
pads—these thumb-pads appeared spon- 
taneously in the toads’ offspring. 

This amounts to inheriting acqiired 
traits, and most biologists didn’t believe 
him, but the Soviet government did, and 
in 1926 offered Kammerer the professor- 
ship of biology in Moscow University. 
Then a U.S. scientist, G. K. Noble, forced 
Kammerer to produce the one toad he had 
preserved to back his claim, and which 
he had never before let anyone examine. 

Black & Phony. In the British 
magazine Nature, Noble revealed that 
the thick thumb-pads simply didn’t exist, 
but that the black pigmentation did: it 
was india ink, injected under the toad’s 
skin. Kammerer committed suicide. 

The theory of inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics, which had cropped 
up to hamper biological progress for cen- 
turies, died with him—everywhere except 
in Russia. 

For a while, even Russian biologists, 
among the world’s best, were free to pur- 
sue their work—particularly the study of 
genetics, through which they helped to 
prove that the human species cannot be 
bred into supermen by environmental in- 


fluences. Man can better his breed, they 
agreed with geneticists elsewhere, only 
by the standard eugenic method—mating 
selectively. 

True or Not. The Kremlin, how- 
ever, had to believe in the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, because it fitted 
the Marxist aim of producing a Socialist 
utopia by manipulating man’s heredity 
through environment. The doctrine was 
dutifully revived by the late Soviet biolo- 
gist I. V. Michurin and his disciple, T. D. 
Lysenko. On the basis of their claims, 
which have never been scientifically 
proved, the Kremlin in 1947 began a 
ruthless purge of the whole Mendelian 
school of biology in Russia. 

How it did so, on charges of “bour- 
geois idealism,” is damningly told— 
mainly in the form of quotations from 
Pravda—in Death of a Science in Rus- 
sia, edited by biologist Conway Zirkle 


six times as effective as that dropped on 
Nagasaki; is working on one that may 
be “1,000 times more effective”; and is 
hunting methods of detonating enemy 
bombs before they reach their targets. 

“Sun” Bomb. The Senator was 
probably right in his presumed assump- 
tion that the first of these statements is 
a “secret” in name only. As for the sec- 
ond, its possibility is based on experi- 
ments carried out in England before 
there was any U.S. atom program. These 
experiments ‘suggested that, if it were 
possible to bring together lithium and 
hydrogen atoms at approximately 1,000,- 
000° C, the result would be an explosion 
comparable to those which continually 
occur on the sun as hydrogen is converted 
into helium. Peter Kapitza, top Soviet 
atom scientist, worked with a group of 
British physicists who explored this pos- 
sibility. 





Free piston Diesel. A step on the way to gas turbine autos. (SEE: Something New? ) 


(University of Pennsylvania Press: 
$3.75). Scores of Russia’s top scientists 
were imprisoned or exiled and others ap- 
parently killed, like their science itself. 
Many more, presumably to save their fam- 
ilies, have made pathetic recantations of 
their true beliefs. Today the geneticists 
who survived the purge are working hard 
at the ironic and time-wasting task of 
“proving” a scientific hypothesis most of 
them know is false. 


A-Bomb Defense 


“Scientists all have a yen, like some 
old fisherwomen, to tell everything that 
they know.” 

The man who voiced this complaint 
was Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D.-Col.), a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The Washington Post 
last week printed excerpts from a debate 
televised Nov. 1, on atomic security, in 
which Sen. Johnson took part. It re- 
vealed that the Senator, while criticizing 
loose-mouthed scientists, had blurted out 
three statements which he himself called 
“top secret”: 

The U.S. possesses now an A-bomb 


But to most citizens, Sen. Johnson’s 
third “secret”—the possibility of any de- 
fense at all, against any kind of A-bomb 
—is bigger news. And this week a better 
authority than the Senator, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, wartime head of the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, agreed 
that it is a solid possibility. 

Atom Stopper. In a new book, 
Modern Arms and Free Men (Simon & 
Schuster, New York: $3.50), Dr. Bush ex- 
plores the chief weapons science can 
offer for such a defense—radar, jet- 
fighters, the proximity fuse and the high- 
speed guided missile. He particularly 
likes the defense possibilities offered by 
the latter: 

“It . .. should come in by the time 
there are great stocks of atomic bombs. 
It may well render all conventional mass 
bombing obsolete. . . .” 

The chances are, though, it will 
come sooner if U.S. scientists are allowed, 
despite Sen. Johnson, to discuss know- 
how with some other “old fisherwomen” 
—German scientists who first developed 
jet planes and guided missiles, and Brit- 
ish scientists who pioneered in the devel- 
opment of radar. 
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Carl Byoir 


Dr. Hinshaw. Will Tibione help strepto- 
mycin do its work? (SEE: TB Drug) 


Loser’s Gain 


That a conqueror who invades the 
enemy’s homeland brings death and 
pestilence is a truism as old as war itself. 

The U.S. force that occupied Japan 
in 1945 brought, instead, a public health 
and sanitation service which immediately 
set to work, vaccinating and DDT-ing 
Suk-i-san & family. Last week the follow- 
ing figures were available on the results: 

The Japanese death rate, which was 
18.3 per thousand at the surrender, was 
down to 12 per thousand. Both dysentery 
and typhoid fever had been reduced more 
than 85%. 

Fatalities from tuberculosis were 
reduced from 280 to 180 per 100,000, and 
the vaccination of the entire population 
against smallpox, carried out in 1946-8, 
cut reported cases from 70,000 to 29. 

Brig. Gen. Crawford Sams, chief of 
the health and sanitation services which 
wrought this change, estimates that 2 
million Japanese now living would have 
died if the occupation had not occurred. 


German TB Drug 


When the nation’s tuberculosis ex- 
perts met in Atlanta, Ga., last fortnight 
to confer on streptomycin, the big news 
turned out to be not that remarkable 
though tricky antibiotic, but another drug 
altogether. Its name: Tibione. 

This agent, developed by a German 
Nobel Prize winner (in 1939, for de- 
veloping sulfa drugs), named Gerhard 
Domagk, took the spotlight not only be- 
cause of its own virtues, but because it 
has properties which may solve some of 
the disturbing problems raised by 
streptomycin. 

Nowadays, when doctors discuss the 
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latter antibiotic, they find it necessary 
to stress its drawbacks as much as its 
virtues. True, it often arrests virulent 
forms of TB when other agents fail. But 
it can also cause total loss of hearing 
or destruction of the sense of balance. 

Supervirus? Worse still, when it 
does not cure quickly, bacilli become re- 
sistant to it. Theoretically, this could lead 
to the spreading of a strain of TB too 
virulent for any therapy. 

That is where Tibione (TB-1) comes 
in, according to Dr. H. Corwin Hinshaw, 
Stanford University specialist who went 
to Germany in September to investigate 
the drug. For his colleagues he reviewed 
Domagk’s experiments with Tibione, an 
inexpensive coal-tar derivative. They were 
made both in the test tube and on animals 
at the Bayer laboratories in Elberfeld. 

7,000 Cases. These results justified 
further tests in German hospitals and 
clinics, carried out during the past two 
years. With German thoroughness, the 
drug was given, often for prolonged 
periods, to more than 7,000 patients. It 
seemed particularly effective against 
tubercle infections which had spread 
from lungs to larynx and intestines. Side 
effects were moderate, consisting chiefly 
of drowsiness and dizziness. 

In addition, said Hinshaw, the Ger- 
man doctors found Tibione could be used 
where streptomycin was useless or dan- 
gerous. It could also be used in con- 
junction with streptomycin, and -then 
seemed to delay the appearance of tuber- 
cle strains resistant to the antibiotic. 

Present plans for Tibione include 
clinical trials in U.S. to confirm the 
German findings. But it will be two or 
three years before there is enough ap- 
proved Tibione on hand to take the risk 
out of streptomycin’s use. 


Cold Cures? 


Almost everyone knows that the anti- 
histamine drugs, currently the top 
remedy for allergies and asthmatic con- 
ditions, can cause undesirable side-effects, 
like drowsiness, nausea and nervousness, 
in people who take them. 

A more recent observation is that the 
anti-histamines also are capable of caus- 
ing acute irritation in doctors who spe- 
cialize in cold research—when they are 
taken without a prescription by laymen 
suffering from the common cold. 

Currently, hundreds of thousands of 
U.S. citizens are irritating cold specialists 
this way. Some general practitioners are 
aggravating the irk, too, by prescribing 
anti-histamines, or taking them them- 
selves, as soon as sniffles begin. 

Anti-histamines as cold remedies 
were first tested by a Navy doctor, Capt. 
John M. Brewster, on sailor-patients at 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
He concluded that when given at the first 
sign of a cold, anti-histamines keep it 
from developing. 

To Market, to Market. The Navy’s 
own medical authorities have held back 
any endorsement of Capt. Brewster’s 
claims, which they, like U.S. Public 
Health Service experts, find interesting 





but inconclusive. But a number of private 
pharmaceutical firms promptly began ex- 
perimenting with anti-histamine cold tab- 
lets safe enough to pass Food & Drug 
regulations and be sold in drugstores 
without a prescription. Union Pharmaceu- 
tical Co.’s Inhiston (a variation of the 
highly-praised Trimeton, used against 
allergies), the Nepara Chemical Co.’s 
Anahist, and Kriptin, put out by the 
Whitehall Pharmacal Co., were all ready 
and packaged when they got the go-ahead 
signal from the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion. They had to ship by air to meet the 
rush of orders from druggists. 

What bothers the cold specialists in 
the new cold cure fad? Chiefly, the big 
gap between what’s known about the 
origin of colds, and what anti-histamines 
do. Colds are caused by several kinds of 
virus, which are so elusive that no labora- 
tory has been able to isolate even one 
for more than a few months. Anti-hista- 
mines do not kill viruses; they depress 
the action of a compound in the blood 
called histamine, whose  over-activity 
seems to have something—nobody knows 
just what—to do with sensitivity to al- 
lergies. 

What Is a Cold? There is some rea- 
son to believe that the new cold-cure tab- 
lets are most effective at the beginning of 
the hay fever season. This suggests that 
if they help at all, it is by suppressing 
symptoms like sniffling and sneezing, 
which resemble the start of a cold but 
probably are really mild allergies. It is 
also possible that both viruses and al- 
lergies are mixed up together in many 
common colds, and that by decreasing the 
histamine in the blood, the cold tablets 
make it easier for the body’s own resist- 
ance to knock out the virus. Or that the - 
whole phenomenon of the “cold” is an 
over-reaction of the body to an infection 
which doesn’t rate it. But one thing the 
specialists are sure of: anti-histamines 
should be used with care—and never by 
anyone who has to drive a car or do 
anything else that requires full alertness. 


Acme 
Victor & “victims.” Health and longer 
life for Japanese. (SEE: Loser’s Gain) 
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The Foreigners’ Friends 


A few hours before midnight a weary 
secretary at the International Student 
House, Washington, D. C., opened the 
heavy oaken door for a travel-weary stu- 
dent from Mexico City. He was dark- 
haired, soft-voiced Arnaldo Lerma. 

Lerma had arrived by plane from 
Mexico to accept a scholarship provided 
by International House. In the U.S. he 
will study the functioning of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, American agricul- 
tural practices and technique. 

Because of his scholarship, he will 
live free at the International Student 
House. But that isn’t all that the 19 In- 
ternational Houses in the nation give their 
student members. They also get guid- 
ance in the problems of daily living in 
the U.S., language and art classes, op- 
portunities to meet Americans in their 
homes, student-loan club privileges, travel 
and recreation service. 

Good Day. It all began 40 years 
ago when a YMCA secretary, Harry Ed- 
monds, gave a simple greeting to a pass- 
ing Chinese student on a New York street. 
The Chinese was so astonished he stopped 
and said: “Do you know, sir, you are the 
first person who has greeted me in the 
three weeks I have been in New York?” 

Edmonds told friends at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., about it; there, 
in 1910, the first international student 
center — “Cosmopolitan House” — was 
started. In the same year another was set 
up in Philadelphia. 

Not until 1923, however, when John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. donated $2,500,000 for 
an International House in New York, did 
the movement get really under way. 
Rockefeller followed with a gift in 1927 
to the University of California and an- 


A TEACHER EXPLAINS WHAT 
IS WRONG WITH MODERN 


“THE TEACHERS ARE AFRAID 
OF THE RINCIPAL, 


PARENTS 
“THE KIDS — 


Alibi. In Connecticut, the situation 
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“THE PRINCIPAL IS AFRAID 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


is being studied. 


other in 1930 to the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Subsequent International Houses, 13 
of which have been built since 1935, did 
not have Rockefeller money. They grew 
out of local interest in helping lonely and 
isolated foreign students. Some, like the 
Washington International Student House, 
were sponsored by the Society of Friends 
(Quakers), others by community groups 
and the rest by universities, notably 
Michigan, Minnesota, Fisk and Louisiana. 

Spontaneous Kindness. Strangest 
fact about the 19 International Houses in 
the U.S. is not that they provide board 
and room to foreign students at incred- 
ibly low rates (varying from $54 to $70 
a month), but that they have no connec- 
tion with each other. There is no national 
organization pattern, no exchange of in- 
formation. When the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Stu- 
dents published a little bulletin on Inter- 
national Houses in the U.S., the editor 
had to append an apologetic note: “Per- 
haps there are other institutions which 
should have been described as well. Cor- 
rections will be cheerfully received.” 

To foreign students nothing is more 
wonderful than finding an International 
House near the university where they go 
to study. Said one: “It is like finding a 
guide in a crowded city—a guide and a 
friend.” 


*“* American Way” 


Probably the best friend the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin ever had was Kem- 
per K. Knapp, the poor farm boy who got 
his degree in 1879 along with Robert M. 
La Follette Sr., and rose to great wealth 
as a Chicago corporation lawyer. 

Knapp, who died in 1944, left a 
scholarship fund which since 1945 has 
sent 362 students through four years of 
the university. Added income from the $2 
million endowment last week made it 
possible for Wisconsin to offer “American 
Way of Life Professorships” to bring to 
the campus outstanding scholars and 


NDENT’S AFRAID 
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AFRAIDOF ANYBODY. | 
Dahl in The Boston Herald 


(SEE: John Citizen) 





public figures. Purpose: to teach “an un- 
derstanding of the meaning of democracy 
and an acceptance of its obligations.” 

First appointments are due in Feb- 
ruary. Those selected will be professors- 
in-residence. They will not teach a regu- 
lar course, but they will give special lec- 
tures, conduct seminars and be available 
for personal conferences. 


John Citizen Checks Up 


Ordinarily, in Connecticut—as_ in 
most states—the State Department of 
Education rates superintendents of 
schools; the superintendent rates his 
principals; the principals rate the teach- 
ers; and the teachers grade the children. 
Now, as part of a new, drastic, state-wide 
survey, that process will be reversed. 
The children will “grade” their teachers, 
the teachers will grade the principals, 
the principals will grade the superin- 
tendents—all anonymously, of course. 

To many U.S. educators, this idea 
was nothing short of shocking. For the 
first time in history, an investigating com- 
mission appointed by a governor was op- 
erating on the theory that citizens, not 
professional educators, should find out 
what was the matter with the schools. 

Said Gov. Chester Bowles: “The de- 
sign for education in Connecticut is not 
the exclusive function of the professional 
educator. It is the job of the citizens to 
decide exactly what it is they expect edu- 
cation to do... .” 

Chief Sleuth. To head the $100,- 
000 survey, Bowles named Norman Cous- 
ins, editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature and father of two school-age 
children. School-community groups are 
being organized to study local school 
setups. Already 100 of Connecticut’s 169 
towns have citizen units on the job. In 
the Middlefield area a study group has 
been started, for example, by a farmer, 
an insurance agent and a housewife. Sur- 
vey results on a state-wide basis should 
be ready next June. Serving with Cousins 
on the state commission are a manufac- 
turer, a representative of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers, and delegates of the 
Council of Catholic Women and of the 
Parent-Teachers Association. 

Said chairman Cousins: “If it is true 
that the human race has exhausted its 
margin for error, then we must look to 
education to provide as quickly as possi- 
ble men and women qualified to make the 
decisions on which our future de- 
pends. .. .” 


Teachers for India 


A draft, something like the U.S. war- 
time Selective Service Act, faces India’s 
educated citizens. But those drafted will 
go into the schools to teach, not into the 
army. 

Service will be limited to six months, 
according to present government plans. 
Purpose: to boost as rapidly as possible 
India’s low (15%) literacy rate. Ex- 
empted from the draft would be govern- 
ment employes and those engaged in es- 
sential industry. 
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Hauser Predicts 


Philip Hauser, acting director of the 
Bureau of the Census, peered into the 
crystal ball last week, and these are what 
he saw as “reasonable expectations” for 
the U.S. in 1960: a population of 165 
million (compared to 150 million this 
year) and a gross national product of 
$350 billion (compared to $256 billion 
this year). 

Other increases Hauser foresaw for 
the new decade: 12% in food consump- 
tion, 10% in meat, 50% in clothing, 
100% in recreation and medical care, 
and 45 million cars on the highways (12 
million more than today). 


As Sawyer Saw It 


After flying 14,950 miles and talking 
with 2,500 businessmen in 29 cities, the 
Fair Deal’s ambassador to the United 
States, Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer, came home to tell the President 
what the President already knew: 

(1) The nation is prosperous. 

(2) Businessmen want lower taxes. 

(3) By reducing excise taxes, espe- 
cially, Government could stimulate de- 
mand for goods. 

The fact that, the day before Sawyer 
returned in his DC-3 from Omaha last 
Friday, Truman had ruled out tax cuts 
next year meant that many of Sawyer’s 
findings might gather dust. But it had 
been a trip Sawyer and the nation’s 
Chambers of Commerce would long re- 
member. Even the “A-B-C-D-goldfish” 
jokes at the Los Angeles Breakfast Club 
and a too-long introduction in New Or- 
leans could not diminish the thrill of 
screaming police-escort sirens, or well- 
applauded speeches before America’s 
financial kings, of cowboy hats bestowed 
at Fort Worth and Dallas. 

Orientation. His trip had been an 
education which few, if any, Cabinet 
officers have bothered to take. At each 
stop, he held lengthy, separate confer- 
ences with business and labor leaders. He 
excluded the press for candor’s sake and 
did more listening than talking. He came 
home knowing how strongly New Orleans 
shippers want imports increased and 
Texan independent oilmen want them cut, 
how New England fears unemployment, 
how Harry Bridges’ west coast strikes 
drive shipping to Gulf ports, how busi- 
ness everywhere craves more risk capital. 

Prophet. Above all, he had proven 
he was right a year ago when he told the 
President that the recession was psycho- 
logical and the nation did not now need 
a vast public works program. By the 
time Sawyer began his Southwest swing, 
Nov. 8, proof in the form of resurging 
prosperity leaped up to greet him. Ex- 
amples: 

New Orleans, where vice crusaders 
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Gabriel Moulin 
Culprit? Southern Pacific's A. T. Mer- 
cier says not guilty. (SEE: Billions) 


put bras on Bourbon St.’s famed strip- 
pers, still had a leopard-clad “cat girl” 
writhing sensuously enough to keep tour- 
ism high, and was up to its gaudy neck 
in a construction boom one-third larger 
than last year’s. 

Houston, roaring along on a mixture 
of cotton, oil and chemicals, last week 
opened a new $7 million National Biscuit 
Co. plant and the “world’s largest Wool- 
worth’s store,” fit companions in pros- 
perity for the new city-wide $1.20 hourly 
minimum wage and skyscraper-site sales 
at $2,000 per front inch. 

Dallas, where four out of six of the 
fur coats sold daily by Nieman-Marcus’s 
store are mink, gave Sawyer the pretty 
picture of a life insurance company sell- 
ing 12% more insurance than last year. 





Pathfinder 
Sawyer. To help his fact-finding, he in- 
spects Mobile’s docks. 


Fort Worth, stimulated by big Gov- 
ernment orders at its 14,500-man B-36 
plant, was growing wealthy at a pace best 
shown by publisher Amon Carter’s ability 
to give $40 hats almost indiscriminately 
to visitors, and the increase in telephone 
installations from a pre-war 50,000 to 
108,000 (with 5,000 still waiting). 

In Omaha, terminus for 10 trunk- 
line railroads, Sawyer was told that even 
65% of the dining-car waiters own their 
own homes, that unemployment stands at 
only 1%. 

Vote-Getter? Businessmen every- 
where found in Sawyer an articulate, 
silver-haired sophisticate whom they 
could address as “Government’s business- 
man.” He was one of them. He said so. 
He had been general counsel for Procter 
& Gamble Co. He is still a Cincinnati 
amusement king, who, through shares in 
the Cincinnati Reds and the city’s Coney 
Island, knows the bite of corporation, 
income and entertainment taxes. 

His Odyssey had been, at least, a 
magnificent public relations job, which 
caused businessmen everywhere to won- 
der if the Fair Deal—after catering to 
agriculture, labor and various minority 
votes—was at last bidding for support 
from the voters who pay most of the 


bills. 
Billions for Rebate? 


The most puzzling re-negotiation 
case growing out of World War II was 
scheduled to resume before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Nov. 28. 

The Justice Department contends 
that the railroads overcharged the Gov- 
ernment several billion dollars in wartime | 
freight bills for ammunition, explosives, 
airplane landing mats, airplanes and 
parts, cartridge clips, crated automobiles, 
blankets, tents, tarpaulins and many 
other kinds of war matériel. 

Now the Justice Department de- 
mands refunds totaling between $2 bil- 
lion and $3 billion, including huge sums 
for interest over an eight-year period. 

What's Fair? Main points by the 
railroads in answering the Government’s 
“profiteering” charge are these: 

ee Never was the Government 
charged more, and usually it was charged 
less, than the commercial rate even 
though special services rendered were 
more costly to the roads than ordinary 
shipping. 

e © Wartime rates and traffic prac- 
tices were regulated by a committee 
which had the approval of the Justice 
Department. Reduced rates requested by 
the Government and granted by this com- 
mittee saved the Government hundreds 
of millions. 

e e When the Government objected 
to a rate fixed by the committee, ICC it- 
self fixed the rate. Hence the reparation 
cases are an effort to repudiate previous 
negotiations. 

ee During the war the railroads 
paid taxes as high as 85.5% on their net 
earnings. If Government wins the refund, 
the railroads, in many cases, will have 
paid in taxes and refunds more than they 
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actually earned for moving the freight. 

ee After taxes the roads earned 
only 4.6% on their investment during the 
war. This, they claim, cannot be con- 
sidered a fair return and certainly not 
an “excess profit.” 

© @ The roads’ operating capital to- 
day is about $500 million. Having to re- 
bate $2 billion or more would bankrupt 
them, with disaster for the nation. 

Walter R. Scott, Transportation Com- 
missioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, speaking for commercial shippers 
who paid higher wartime rates than the 
Government did, pointed out: The Gov- 
ernment is asking for a return of more 
than one-third of all it paid the roads 
during 1941-45. Granting such a demand 
as this will put an unjust burden on the 
shipping public. The roads will have to 
raise the money to pay the refunds by 
raising rates when today’s high rates are 
already having a bad effect on the busi- 
nesses of shippers; and the economy as 
a whole can’t stand it. 

Allies. The Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen also supported the roads, 
Their argument: the refunds demanded 
would delay adoption of safety devices 
and deprive the roads of funds needed to 
restore roadbeds, track and equipment 
to their pre-war condition. 

Statements prepared by A. T. Mer- 
cier of the Southern Pacific and Fred G. 
Gurley of the Santa Fe told why it was 
more costly to meet the Government’s 
wartime freight needs than those of com- 
mercial shippers. The roads had to spend 
many millions for additional sidings, con- 
trol systems, heavier rails, expanded tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, new yard 
tracks, double tracking and enlarging 
tunnels. 

Another point made by the rail ex- 
ecutives: Huge sums were paid in Fed- 
eral taxes that should have been used to 
keep up their properties. This made the 
picture of railroad wartime profits look 
far bigger than it actually was. 

Tough Decision. From sources 
other than the railroads it was reported 
that the ICC commissioners hearing the 
case were at least sympathetic to the plea 
of unfairness involved in asking the rail- 
roads to dig down in their jeans four 
years after the war was over to produce 
so much in refunds that they would ac- 
tually be paying the Government for the 
privilege of having moved war supplies. 

To some it looked as if the U.S. 
hoped to shift its wartime freight costs 
and reimburse itself at the expense of 
commercial shippers. Why this should be 
was a puzzle railroad men would not at- 
tempt to solve. However, they did point 
out that the amount involved is four times 
the working capital the roads have on 
hand today. A complete victory for the 
Justice Department could mean the be- 
ginning of the end of private rail opera- 
tion, although no railroad man was pre- 
pared to call this the object of the suit. 

Tardy Quibble. Many were asking: 
“Why, with the score all in, taxes paid 
and the war nearly five years past, is 
the Government demanding freight rates 
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Ford News Bureau 


1950 Ford. Its “50 Ways New” go deeper than,styling. (SEE: Ford Gears up) 


lower by $2 billion than it asked during 
the conflict?” So complicated were the 
facts of the case that even cynics prac- 
ticed in explaining all such developments 
in terms of plots and perfidy weren’t sure 
they had the right answer this time. Some 
thought it was another attempt to smear 
private enterprise. Others merely smiled 
ruefully and quoted Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s speech at Fort Wayne on Oct. 28, 
1944: “The way our railroads have trans- 
ported munitions and men to all parts of 
the United States and to our seacoasts 
to be sent to our fighting fronts all over 
the world has earned the admiration and 
gratitude of the entire American people.” 


Ford Gears up for 1950 


With 30,000 of its new 1950 cars in 
the hands of 6,400 dealers, Ford Motor 
Co. announced last week: 50 improve- 
ments with no change in retail price. 

While the new Fords look much the 
same as last year, many betterments have 
been made in trim, colors, upholstery, 
rain-shielding, dust-sealing, brakes, frame 
rigidity, parking lights and headroom. 

When steel is again plentiful, Ford’s 
only bottleneek will be engine produc- 
tion. The company expects to step up 
truck output substantially and to boost 
passenger-car production from 4,000 to 
4,200 a day. Its share in the industry’s 
car output now stands at 16% for the 
year to date as against 12.07% last year. 


Public Housing’s Cost 


Moving in on the housing situation 
last week, President Truman approved 
loans of $20 million to 108 communities 
in 27 states, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico to help finance 134,500 “low- 
cost” housing units. 

Members of the National Association 
of Home Builders were meeting in Miami 
when the news broke. A leading spokes- 
man for the group said: “What do you 
mean, ‘low-cost’ housing? The bill au- 
thorizes $15,000 construction cost for a 
three-bedroom public housing unit, plus 
cost of land, sidewalks and other fea- 
tures—a total of $16,000 to $17,000 per 
unit. 


“This is luxury housing for low-income 
families unable to meet the rent for such 
accommodations. . . . The burden will 
fall on all U.S. taxpayers, especially on 
communities that accept public housing.” 

The 1949 Housing Act passed the 
House of Representatives with a margin 
of three votes last June. It contemplates 
810,000 units over a six-year-period at 
the rate of 135,000 to 200,000 units a 
year. To help finance them, the Govern- 
ment is authorized to loan 472 local pub- 
lic housing agencies $1.5 billion a year 
and to subsidize them with annual grants 
[in lieu of rent which the low-income 
families cannot afford] at the rate of 
$308 million a year for 40 years. Total: 
$12.32 billion. 

Meanwhile, in Boston, Acting Chair- 
man Leon H. Keyserling of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers 
said: “A goal of 2,000,000 houses a year 
[as against 900,000 starts last year] 
would be none too high to fulfill hous- 
ing’s share of the national objective of 
maximum production.” 

Highlights. Before the home build- 
ers adjourned their Miami meeting, they 
had formulated a plan for educating the 
American people to understand what the 
builders believe public housing really 
means: 

e@ @ The rent bill on 810,000 luxury- 
type public housing units during the next 
40 years will cost $12.3 billion in Fed- 
eral taxes. 

e @ This subsidy amounts to hand- 
ing each family occupying a public hous- 
ing unit a check for $15,200 ($31.69 per 
family per month—more than the aver- 
age rent for all rental houses and apart- 
ments in the U.S.). : 

e @ The estimated cost to the local 
community, in addition to federal sub- 
sidies, can reach $5,880 for each publicly- 
housed family in the first 40 years. 

Worst immediate result, says Rodney 
M. Lockwood of Detroit, the builders’ 
president, will be skyrocketing housing 
costs. Industry, he said, plans to build 
$7 billion worth of homes in 1950—about 
the same number as in 1948—but the 
Government program will increase ‘the 
demand for labor and materials by about 
20%. 
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youre SAFE 


FROM FREEZE-UPS 
no matter how 


NO RUST: Te FOAM - 


THERE’S NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT! 


“Prestone” anti-freeze, America’s Number One 
brand, is made to an exclusive formula. No 
other anti-freeze offers you the same guaranteed 
protection. Year after year, more and more 
motorists depend on “Prestone” brand anti- 
freeze for safe, sure, all-winter protection. 
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BRAND 
AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING ANTI-FREEZE 


youre SAFE 


FROM BIG BILLS 
due to frozen radiator 





NO FREEZE - NO FAILURE 


GUARANTEED! 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the guarantee. It’s your 
assurance of all-winter-safety. 
The registered trade-marks “Prestone” 
and “Eveready” distinguish products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation 


By DOES NOT BOIL AWAY 
| PREVENTS RUST 


you're SAFE 


FROM BOIL AWAY 
no matter how warm iF 


gets between cold spells! 
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PAUL MAZUR, a Lehman Bros. partner and director of Federated Department Stores, 
Inc., predicts: recovery from July's pre-strike low will continue, but 
with business "competitive," rather than "booming." Most unlikely 
possibility: any kind of tailspin for the domestic economy in 1950. 


THE FEDERAL TAX TAKE from G.M. will total $452 million. To this must be added 
80 million in personal income taxes to be paid by stockholders on 
their dividends. Grand total: $532 million. 

ONE COMMENTATOR FIGURES this amount will be enough to pay all expenses of the 
White House, the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 24 other Government 
agencies including ICC, FTC, SEC and NLRB, and all salaries and ex- 
penses of the Senate and House. 


THIS HUGE CONTRIBUTION is stimulating thought in a particular direction: Will 


it awaken Government to the fact that if encouraged, instead of ham-— 
pered, business can become an almost unlimited source of tax dollars? 


DEC. 10, G.M. will pay to more than 400,000 stockholders its — quar-— 
5 per 


IS 
a 


~terly $1.25 per common share plus a year-end dividend of 
share—the highlight of year-end extras so far. 


FOR THE YEAR, G. M. stockholders will receive $284 million—after individual 
income payments. This is a little over half what the Government takes 
in taxes and about one-fourth the G.M. payroll, which for this year 
will be about $1.096 billion after an allowance of 20% for taxes. 

G.M."S MANAGEMENT points out that its $3 year-end dividend will "help correct 


an inequity to the stockholder group" which has not shared in the 
general postwar prosperity while companies were plowing back earnings 
into expansion and modernizations. 

THE DIVIDEND ACTION also raised the question: Will better dividends get the 
stock market out of its three-year stalemate and attract long—lacking 
venture capital for new industrial ventures? 


LEGAL INS AND OUTS of the pension principle adopted by Ford and the steel 
industry will not be settled for decades to come. If a company goes 
broke what will its pensioners get? Will their claims as creditors 
have the same preferred status as unpaid wages? Will insurance laws 
applying to companies that sell annuities apply to employers who are 
now going into the annuity business? 
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further stimulate bigness? Not one corporation in 10 has assets of 
more than $1,000,000. Many can't afford even to do the bookkeeping 
for elaborate pension plans, to say nothing of financing them. 

SOME TOP-FLIGHT INDUSTRIALISTS missed the boat on postwar price inflation. 
They expected prices to begin tapering off about 30 months after the 
war's end, as actually happened after four preceding wars. Their 
chief miscalculation: the number of rounds of wage increases labor 
would demand and the support they would get from Government. 


A RECENT REVIEW of today's special price factors, including high-cost pensions, 
convinces them: Prices will continue up substantially from the present 
plateau. When prices eventually come down they will stop at about the 
present level. 

AMONG PRICES showing an up-—trend are: rents; electricity, gas and telephone; 
lead, zinc and copper; lumber, cement and hardware; rugs and carpets. 

SHOE PRICES will not change much while labor costs are high and hides remain 
firm. Scarehead coffee prices are due to false reports of shortages, 
which started hoarding. Secretary-manager W. F. Williamson of the 
National Coffee Association says supplies are adequate, the sudden 
demand is artificial, out-of-line prices will come down. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Wher inhi hassiielll 


We all are, of course. It’s a thought that warms the world. For this is 
the holly-trimmed holiday that is the gayest time of the year. 

For most all of us Christmas time is unashamedly sentimental—a time 
when family ties are strongest, rich in the human relationships that give 
memories to treasure all the rest of the year. 


Every family man instinctively wishes to perpetuate the security and 
warmth of the family fireside at Christmas—a goal attainable only through 
adequate insurance. 

We're all thinking about tinsel and holly and packages under the tree. 
Sentimental? Of course it is. But it’s the stuff that happiness is made of —and 
sentimental as it may be, it makes even clearer our duty to insure our family 
security for the years to come. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON - PRESIDENT 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
RENNIE ES CONE AR OTE ELLE AA ELON IS LL ALLEL LL ALLL DELETES DEE CA IA 
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Avalanche of Antlers 


For five days last week Wisconsin 
saw as bloody a carnage across its lake- 
dotted woodlands as it was possible for 
hunters to stage. 

In what was confidently expected to 
be its biggest deer-hunting season on 
record, between 200,000 and 300,000 gun- 
ners were shooting does, fawns and young 
bucks (and, occasionally, each other). 
Nobody knew just how many deer would 
be killed. The last time there was such 
an all-out season—for six days, in 1943— 
the slaughter totaled 128,000 animals. 
Worried conservation authorities hoped 
that this time the toll would not be 
lower, but considerably higher. 

The reason: The state had too many 
deer—900,000, some estimates said, and 
wildlife experts added this was just a 
hopeful guess, that the actual figure 
probably was higher. 

Blame The Weather. Last winter 
had been mild, not only in Wisconsin, but 
in other northern states. Herds came 
through it virtually unscathed. More 
fawns than usual had survived. This 
winter, unless something was done, there 
would be more trouble. If the weather 
turned severe, the too-populous herds 
would starve. If the weather was mild, 
there would be even more deer to raid 
farm crops next summer and more to 
starve the first time a fierce winter 


penned them into “yards” in the woods. 
The answer seemed to be to kill off 
as many now as possible. But this would 


ide World 


Crowded woods. Can the hunters keep 
the population down? (SEE: Antlers) 
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be only a temporary remedy. What Wis- 
consin needed was a law permitting per- 
manent control: i.e., authority to hunt 
out over-populated déer areas, keep deer 
down to a number which available forage 
could feed. 

e @ New York, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Arkansas, other states, likewise reported 
an abundance of deer and expected 
record kills. 

@ @ Not all states, however, were so 
happily (from a hunting viewpoint) sup- 
plied. Kentucky and Ohio had closed 
seasons because previous hunting had 
reduced deer numbers. 


Understatement 


Not since 1938 had Trenton (N.J.) 
State Teachers’ College won a football 
game. Forty-five times it had taken and 
left the field without a victory. There 
was just one more chance, in 1949, to 
break the somber chain—the annual game 
with its bitter rival, Montclair. 

e In a hard-fought battle in which 
“both teams tried to run up a big score,” 
Trenton won, 7-6. Said Trenton Athletic 
Director Earl H. Dean, amid .the rejoic- 
ing: “We don’t emphasize football here.” 


Big League Blues 


Since 1922, when coach Earl (Curly) 
Lambeau got himself a National Football 
League franchise, the Green Bay Packers 
have been the “little giants” of pro foot- 
ball. 

They provided the rallying point for 
a fierce civic pride in this northern Wis- 
consin community of 55,000 souls. Six 
times they wrung the championship of 
football’s oldest (30 years) professional 
league from such big city juggernauts as 
the Chicago Bears, the Washington Red- 
skins and the New York Giants. Twice, 
in the 1920’s and in 1935, when the going 
got rough, the Green Bay citizenry rallied 
to their financial support. 

But last week the going was rougher 
than us@al. The Packers not only were 
far from matching the great Packer teams 
of yesteryear; they were some $90,000 in 
the red. Suddenly a report broke that 
Lambeau, who had given up coaching for 
a front office job with the club, would re- 
sign. Worse, he would become general 
manager next year with the Los Angeles 
Dons, of the rival All-America Confer- 
ence. 

Almost as quickly as it was pub- 
lished, the story was denied by both Lam- 
beau and the Dons’ wealthy boss, Ben 
Lindheimer. Green Bay breathed more 
easily. But not too easily. Its problems 
were still there, and they were sympto- 
matic of pro football’s most harrowing 
year. 

Pressure for Peace. The feud be- 
tween the National League and the AIll- 
America Conference was, by all odds, 
sport’s costliest war. Estimates of losses 
ran from $3 million to a staggering $10 
million since the AAC began in 1946. 
Last season, the experts said, the deficit 
had been a cool million for each league, 
and these would be matched—or ex- 
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Curly Lambeau. For the Packers, the 
truce might be too late. (SEE: Big) 


ceeded—in 1949. An AAC-NFL “peace 
meeting” in Philadelphia a winter ago 
had produced nothing. Now something— 
nobody knew just what—would have to 
give, and soon. 

AAC Commissioner O. O. Kessing 
promised the Conference would have 
eight, instead of its present seven, teams 
next fall (with Houston probably the new 
entry). Pro football, he added, needs two 
leagues and a post-season “World Series.” 
Cleveland owner Arthur McBride, insist- 
ing on a two-league setup, said he would 
drop his Browns out of football before 
merging with the NFL. 

Even Elmer Layden, National League 
Commissioner when the AAC burst on 
the scene, got into the act. Layden, who 
sarcastically told the AAC to “get a foot- 
ball” in 1946, declared now that agree- 
ment would have to be reached. 

R.L.P.? Only two real NFL die-hards 
seemed left: Tim Mara of the New York 
Giants, a foe of the AAC’s New York 
Yankees; and chief Washington Redskin 
George Preston Marshall, who resents 
the AAC’s Colts in nearby Baltimore. 

“Sure the All-America Conference 
will find peace this year,” said Marshall 
darkly, “—rest in peace.” But against 
the steady clink of dropping NFL (as 
well as AAC) dollars, the quip had a 
slightly hollow ring. 


“Kick Me” 


Last week, at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, an atomic engineer 
came forward with something new for the 
gridiron—a talking football. 

Simply, said Dr. W. D. Hershberger, 
fill the football with ammonium gas, in- 
stall a transmitter under the coach’s coat 
and you can tell your quarterback what 
to do on the field. The gas will pick up 
microwave radio signals. 
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"300 men to setub a cat!” 


“Yep, it takes me and 299 other fellows nearly a 
month to scrub this 16-story ‘cat’ I work on at the 
oil refinery. It processes about a million gallons of oil 
a day—and to keep it in top working order we give 
it the full treatment at regular intervals. We clean 
the tanks, towers, tubes, pipes and vessels... cut off 
scale and coke deposits ... weld eroded surfaces ... 
inspect, repair, replace. : 


“Tt’s a big job, and a tough one—but it’s one of the 
reasons you're getting better oil products every day. 
Finer fuels and lubricants are just the beginning. 
There are hundreds of new products .. . fungicides, 
solvents, paints, plastics—even medicines—that our 
scientists have helped develop or improve. 


“Of course, that’s about what you’d expect from a 
business built on competition. Things really roll when 
three or four hundred refineries are all trying to 
make the best oil products in America. Takes plenty 
of work and money to keep an oil refinery going. 

But it’s adding up to better living and more progress 
for more people all the time.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 


50 West 50th Street + New York 20, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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ONLY 


$225.00 


(plus 
applicable 
taxes) 


CASH REGISTER 


LOW DOWN PAYMENT—EASY TERMS 


1 A complete, modern cash 
register with automatic 
recording. 2 A machine that 
will do any adding job. 3 An 
efficient business system. 


CALL your R. C. Allen dealer (see your 
classified phone book) or send 
coupon today! 
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R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 


ADDING MAC} 
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KKEEPING MACHINE CASH REGISTERS 


Without obligation, please send me full in- 
formation on your Triple-Use Cash Register. 








Christmas Gifts 
AT SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 
SEE PAGE 49 


NEVER BEFORE! 


Nylon Hairnets 
I2 FOR ‘1.00 


nylon net with marvelously 
lon-cov' 


Beautiful sturdy 


tage. } 
ae better in eve 
and color prete 


MPANY, Box 147, 
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Resources 





For Woodcutters Unborn 


On the record last week was a U.S. 
Supreme Court decision upholding a 
Washington State law requiring lumber- 
men to reforest cut-over areas. Generally 
observed by the industry, the law had 
been challenged by one Avery Dexter, 
owner of 320 woodland acres, who de- 
clared he could use his land as he liked. 

Commented the Buffalo (N.Y.) Eve- 
ning News, in calling the decision a 
“meaningful milestone” in conservation: 
“There is no property right so sacred as 
to escape all social accountability, least 
of all the alleged right to drain away... 
the rich natural heritage that our genera- 
tion holds in trust for those unborn.” 


Guarding the ’Gators 


In Georgia’s Okefenokee National 
Wildlife Refuge, one day last summer, 
an 1l-foot alligator suddenly charged a 
boat containing the refuge manager. A 
few seconds and gunshots later the sau- 
rian population had declined by one. 

The shooting was even more of a sur- 
prise than the attack. Alligators rarely 
attack human beings; but even more 
rarely do conservation agents shoot alli- 
gators. Reason: Alligator mississippi- 
ensis, America’s biggest and most valu- 
able reptile, is becoming scarce. 

“Even 200 years ago, when . . 
larger alligators were reported,” says the 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, “the cases 
of these reptiles attacking humans were 
rare.” The Service does not make the 
same claim for crocodiles, “the terrify- 
ing man-eaters of movie and storybook 
fame.” Crocodiles are found, in this 
hemisphere, in southern Florida and Cen- 
tral America. 

Jittery Statistics. Nobody in a posi- 
tion to be eaten, however, is disposed to 
give an alligator the benefit of the doubt, 


especially if he has a gun or means to 
escape at hand. This, the Service thinks, 
may account for the few cases of alliga- 
tor attacks. But to be on the safe side the 
agency adds this warning: 

“Should you see just the eyes and 
nostrils of an alligator above water, you 
may estimate his total length by allow- 
ing one foot for each inch between eyes 
and nostrils. If the alligator’s face is a 
foot long, don’t annoy him!” 

America’s alligators are one of two 
living types of this aquatic reptile. The 
other is native to east China. 

Once alligators roamed widely in the 
Gulf and South Atlantic States. Millions 
were killed for sport and for the valu- 
able leather of their hides. 

Dwindling. After 1900, however, 
the alligator population dropped rapidly 
under hunting and the practices of burn- 
ing marshes and of selling stuffed and 
baby ’gators for souvenirs. The kill de- 
clined to less than 50,000 a year and it 
was feared that the reptile would become 
extinct. Moreover, large alligators be- 
come fewer. A century ago a 15-foot or 
17-foot specimen was shot occasionally. 
Now a 12-footer is rare. 

Last week, conservationists saw hope- 
ful signs. No longer may northern visitors 
to Florida take home live baby alligators 
for pets. Louisiana has severely re- 
stricted hunting. So has Georgia. And 
Florida has announced that, beginning 
in March, alligator hunting will be 
banned throughout the state. 


Happenstance Horoscope 


Ever since scientific game manage- 
ment began, observers have been puzzled 
by the periodic upswings and downswings 
in animal and bird populations. 

Last week, former Wisconsin game 
chief Wallace Grange had a new theory. 
In his book The Way to Game Abun- 
dance (Scribner’s, New York: $5) Grange 
asserted the cycles are “the cycle of 
earth, moon, sun, weather . .. and of 
all other forces of the cosmos.” Years 
ending in 7, he added, have been years 
of game scarcity; those ending in 2, 
years of abundance. 





U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
Mississippiensis. There are not so many any more. (SEE: Guarding the ’Gators) 
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People and 
Places 





Wide World 


Engaged. Wedding bells for Drucie. 


Ah, Romance! Edith Cook (Dru- 
cie) Snyder, daughter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and White House aide 
Maj. John E. Horton (above) announced 
wedding plans. . . . Real-life Rumanian 
Princess Irene Ghica will become movie 
actor Errol Flynn’s third wife. .. . New 
York’s Mayor William O’Dwyer and 
pretty, young fashion stylist Sloan Simp- 
son cut short a week-end vacation in 
Saratoga Springs after the mayor angrily 
charged “merciless intrusion” by prying 
news reporters. 


Ideas of the Week. Sen. Alexander 
Wiley (R.-Wis.) suggested that Congress 
make plans for legislating by television 
if Washington should be A-bombed... . 
Rep. James G. Fulton (R.-Pa.) offered 
himself as a hostage for release of U.S. 
Consul General Angus Ward (see 
W orld), held by Chinese Communists. .. . 
The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene recommended that peeved people 
blow off steam by yelling at their families. 


Accidents. Sen. Kenneth McKellar 
(D.-Tenn.), 80, was painfully burned 
when he slipped and fell into a steaming 
bath. .. . Hugh D. Gravitt, Atlanta taxi 
driver under 12 to 18 months sentence for 
the accidental traffic death of Gone With 
The Wind author Margaret Mitchell, was 
involved in another collision. ... A Navy 
student pilot at Charleston, R.L., lifted a 
carrier-type fighter plane to 250 feet al- 
titude before it crashed—because he for- 
got to lower its folded wings. 


Died. In New York, the Rt. Rev. 
William T. Manning, 83, retired Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New 
York. . .. In Andover, Mass., Dr. Alfred 
E. Stearns, 78, retired headmaster of 
Phillips Academy. 
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ENERGY 
Tireless 


APPETITE 
Oh Master! 


SPIRITS 
High 


With paws full of play and heart full 
of joy and with health through and 
through—your dog can delight you so 
many ways, when you give him expert 


care, and nourish EVERY INCH of him. 
Give him Garnes! In Garnes there’s 
every type of nourishment dogs are 
known to need. 


THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 
To build strong bodies —as much = For strong bones and teeth —the “Eo 
proteins as in 1% Ibs. fresh beef minerals that would be provided |. 
by 1% Ibs. cheese 

Fam For red-blooded vitality —as gummi 
much iron as in % Ib. beef liver ap 
Forsleek appearance and glossy ALL THE VITAMINS AND 
coat—the fats that would be a> ‘MINERALS dogs are known to need 


provided by 1% oz. butter ... in more than required [eer] 
quantities 


GaINes 296 Foons |" ; 


‘Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog” : pve 


A Product of General Foods 





For energy—as much carbohy- 
drates as in 2 quarts cooked 
oatmeal 
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Women 





Distaff State 


Delaware, first of the 13 colonies 
to ratify the Constitution and described 
by Thomas Jefferson as “a jewel among 
the States,” won a new decoration last 
fortnight. For doing the most for its 
women in 1949, it received the Medallion 
of Honor of the Women’s National Insti- 
tute. 

On hand when Gov. Elbert N. Carvel 
accepted the medallion at the Institute’s 
annual exposition in New York was Mrs. 
Nan F. Campbell, one of the three lieu- 
tenant colonels on his staff and the first 
woman to hold this position in her state. 
Sixteen other women were appointed to 
office in Delaware in 1949. By Institute 
standards (ratio of appointees to people), 
Nevada treated its women next best, fol- 
lowed by Colorado. 


Brown & Serve 


Last week in Minneapolis, a franti- 
cally busy sales manager at General 
Mills, Inc., stopped to catch his breath 
and gasped: “This thing is going like a 
house afire.” This “thing” was a pale lit- 
tle roll which had the whole baking in- 
dustry steamed up like a popover. 

If anybody wanted to feel smug about 
this development, the U.S. Army could. 
Finally justified, at least in the case of 
Joseph A. Gregor, was its peculiar yen 
to make mess sergeants out of men to 
whom flour is as unfamiliar as Sanskrit. 

A delivery supervisor for a Youngs- 
town, Ohio, dairy when the draft took 
him in 1942, Gregor was swiftly turned 
into a mess sergeant. Soon he was cook- 
ing at the bombing range in Avon Park, 
Fla. (population: 6,000), liking both his 
work and the town. He vowed he’d come 
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back after the war. He did, in 1946, as 
a baker, in business for himself. Busi- 
ness, however, was “simply lousy”—five 
customers a day, maybe six. Finally he 
diagnosed the trouble. Mrs. Becky Man- 
dis, an Avon Park socialite, came in to 
order eight dozen rolls for a lodge din- 
ner. But she wanted them only if they 
were “fresh and hot.” Though Gregor 
lost the order, he gained a goal. He was 
going to find some way to furnish people 
with fresh hot rolls. 

Grit. Day after day, Joe Gregor 
sweated away at his rusty, leaky, ther- 
mometer-less gas oven—switching formu- 
las, trying this chemical and that, burn- 
ing rolls, freezing rolls, re-heating rolls, 
de-hydrating rolls. 

Then one morning he made up a 
batch of his regular formula. He had 
been a little late in lighting the oven, but 
he stuck in the rolls anyway and slammed 
the door. And then the fire siren blew. 

Joe, an Avon Park volunteer fireman, 
leaped to the door and leaped right back 
again. His rolls! He turned off the gas, 
snatched out the partly-baked rolls, 
opened his eyes wide and shouted: “My 
gosh, this is what I’ve been looking for.” 

Pale but Perfect. An hour later, 
back from the fire, he examined the rolls. 
They hadn’t fallen. They were completely 
baked inside and needed only a little 
browning. Because his oven hadn’t been 
so hot as usual and because the siren 
blew at the right moment to interrupt 
the baking cycle, Gregor had invented 
what now is known as a “brown ’n serve” 
roll.’ 

The next time he saw Mrs. Becky 
Mandis he got her to try some of the rolls. 
“Dee-licious!” she declared. Within a 
month, Avon Park was sold. 

Happily, Julius Jacobsen, another 





ex-G.I., Gregor’s best friend and next- 
door neighbor, entered the business and 
took over the managerial headaches. The 
partners worked 11 hours a day, garn- 
ered 40 big grocery and hotel accounts, 
snatching cooperative meals jointly pre- 
pared by their wives. 

Get That Secret! A large super- 
market offered to set them up in a plant. 
They declined. Less ethically, a milling 
concern assigned a chemist and baker to 
uncover their “secret.” This gave them 
the jitters. Then a General Mills flour 
salesman from Tampa came by to buy 
some rolls. He mailed them to headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis with a note saying: 
“T guess you won't have any trouble tell- 
ing me how these are made.” The analy- 
sis showed they were made of regular 
yeast dough but their flavor, according 
to tasters, almost defied description— 
superlative, like the finest-textured home- 
made bread. 

Last September, for what General 
Mills called “a handsome sum,” Gregor 
and Jacobsen sold the process outright, 
also their business. On Nov. 1, they closed 
down the bake shop, sold their pans and 
began shopping for a tourist court or 
motel to buy. Meantime, the nerve-center 
of brown ’n serve rolls switched to Min- 
neapolis, where tension mounted hourly. 

Sales Booster. General Mills had 
given the process to the baking industry, 
the assumption being that if Americans 
bought more bakery products it wouldn’t 
hurt the flour business. 

In less than 10 days after the secret 
was released, more than a_ thousand 
bakeries had written for instructions. 
“Never before,” said one G.M. official, 
“have so many leading bakers gotten be- 
hind an idea.” By last week the rolls al- 
ready were on sale on both coasts. 

For bakers, the switch-over involves 
no new equipment and only a slight 
change in method. They can use the 
process on cinnamon, clover-leaf or poppy 
seed rolls, Danish pastry, or almost any 
yeast-bread product. 

For the housewife, it’s even easier. 
The price she pays need not be any 


George Miles Ryan Studios 


Hot bread any time. Gregor finally pleased Mrs. Mandis (left), passed secret on to mill kitchens (right). (SEE: Brown &) 
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higher than for ordinary good-quality 
bakery rolls, says General Mills. Once 
she gets the rolls home, all she has to 
do is to heat the oven to 425° to 450°, 
pop in the rolls—they brown in seven 
minutes—and serve. Those she doesn’t 
use immediately can be stored on the 
shelf for six to seven days, in the refrig- 
erator for two weeks and in a freezer in- 
definitely. 

With all these advantages, she gets 
yet another—one that summons up nos- 
talgic memories of home, of mother, of 
the good old days: the smell of fresh- 
baked bread. 


New for Christmas 


1-2-3 Music. All it takes to play the 
Keymonica are a strong puff and pull 
and ability to read. Each of the 20 notes 
of this combination harmonica, button ac- 





cordion and clarinet is numbered so that 
reading the accompanying song music is 
like playing from an arithmetic book. It’s 
all plastic, washable and 98¢. 

Scentiment. Perfume-tipped book 
matches impart a flowery aroma to a 
woman’s purse or pocket. When they are 
lit, the fragrance masks the usual sulphur 
odor. For a round cellophane boxful: 
$1.25. Also’ scented—but wifh the aura 
of balsam—is a new Christmas gift 
wrapping paper. Two standard sheets, in 
any of a dozen sprightly designs: 25¢. 

Flowers Every Week. Helen Van 
Pelt Wilson’s engagement book ($1) 
offers much more than a convenient space 
for jotting down appointments. Each of 
the 52 weekly calendars is teamed with 
a full-page picture of an artistic flower 
arrangement, plus appropriate poetry. 

Initialed Paperweight. Just the 
size (2% inches long) for a man’s Christ- 
mas sock and heavy enough to sink to the 
toe is a solid brass paperweight. Flat, 
shiny and oblong with a hand-engraved 
initial in Old English or block style, it 
costs $1.25 postpaid. 

Games & Hobbies. The Chief 
White Silver bow-and-arrow set is out- 
standing for its safety (the three feath- 
ered, shatter-proof arrows have rubber 
suction cup tips) and for its economy— 
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ME FOR. FLEISCHMANNS 
DRY YEAST ~iT's so 





NEVER NEEDS 
REFRIGERATION 


teases 





: \ I ALWAYS KEEP 
eiietes aI SEVERAL PACKAGES | 
es ot HANDY ON THE 
PANTRY SHELF 


HOORAY —buy 3 packages 


at a time. Always active, 
always right there—ready 
to use when you want it. 


3 times as many 
women prefer 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 


Save $2.00 On | 
This Home Mixed 
_ Cough Syrup 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


Cough medicines usually contain a large quantity of 
plain syrup—a good i jent, but one which you can 
easily make at home. Mix 2 cups of granulated sugar with 
1 cup of water. No cooking! Or you can use corn syrup or 
liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get from your drusgist 2% ounces of Pinex; pour 
it into a pint bottle, and up with your syrup. This 
gives you a full pint of wondertel medicine for coughs due 
to colds. It makes a real saving because it gives you about 
four times as much for your money. Never spoils, and 


children love it. 
This is actuall surprisingly effecti uick-; 
cough medicine. Swiftly. ou feel it taking hold. It ee 
phiegm, soothes irritated membranes, makes breathing 
Pinex isas compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, a most reliable, soothi t for 
throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 
FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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For scrubbing, waxing, wall 
washing, dusting! Mechanism 











THE 
BEST THINGS 
IN LIFE 


FOUND IN 
SALVATION 
ARMY 
INCOME 
GIFT CONTRACT 


* SECURITY 


A Salvation Army Income Gift Contract guar- 
antees you an annual income for the rest of your 


life. 
* SERVICE 


Your investment in the Salvation Army In- 
come Gift Contract is used to spread the message 
of Christ to those in need. 


* SATISFACTION 


With a life income guaranteed and knowledge 
that a are nalping others, you have real peace of 
mind in life’s eventide. 

Statistics show annuity holders live longer and 
enjoy life more. 


F Please send me FREE copy of N 
! booklet “City of Refuge,” 
| giving full information. 


| Birth Date (Month, Day, Year). ......-eeeeceeeeees 
| THE SALVATION ARMY, Extension Secretary 
| 719 N. State St. Dept. WP-119, Chicago 10, Ill. | 


De ce ce cc ee ce cee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe | 


‘w GIVE THIS FOR XMAS 


Mites Molin NO FLYING 
CRACKS BLACK PERS SHELLS 


BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS 









— ae 
4 


{ 


5 
Ra 


75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $2.00 
delivered-send cash, stamps, check, mone 
order. No C.O.D. saves 30 cts. Mone sawri 
guarantee. Agents Wanted. Order NOW 


POTTER, 11-M Main, Sapulpa, port 


pentsrs 
FORMULA 


KLEEN-DENT 


lt ls NEW! 
It ls DIFFERENT! 


Made just for those who value 
their DENTURES or REMOV- 
ABLE BRIDGEWORK. 


KLEEN-DENT SOLUTION will safely remove 
film and unpleasant odors from D) 
or removable BRIDGEWORK. Helps!to con- 
trol denture breath. Gives your miouth that 
comfortably clean feeling. 

Can Be Used With or Without Brushing 

Concentrated Solution 
Enough for Three Months in Each Bottle 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Send One Dollar For One Bottle 
TO 
KLEEN-DENT PRODUCTS 


P. O. Box 424 - Little River Station 
Miami, Florida 








City State 
Please PRINT your name and address clearly 








the whole business, including a 38-inch 
bow and target, sells for $1.98. It can 
be used indoors and out. 

e @ Kids from 8 to 80 can play any 
of three games, in groups of 2, 3, 4 or 6, 
with the Flix set. “Lucky Flix,” an elabo- 
rated version of ticktacktoe, depends 
solely on chance. “Pay-Off Flix” is played 
more like backgammon and “Tac-T-Flix,” 
like chess. The colorful plastic and wood 
set costs $3.50. 

e @ The Toy Postal Station should 
see children (and mother) through many 
a rainy day. There’s everything for a big- 
time P.O. operation—stationery, stamps, 
money orders, penny postals, play money, 
mail box—for $1.98 postpaid. 

e@ @ The Audubon Kit of Bird Model- 
ing has materials, tools and instructions 
for carving and painting exact scale 
models of a Canada goose, a mallard, a 
pheasant, a blue jay, a goldfinch and a 
robin. Creator of the kit says it’s fool- 
proof. The price is $3.95 postpaid. 





Cabinet to Carry. Sewing supplies 
have a place of their own in the compact 
box shown above. Drawers pull out easily, 
lock in place when closed. The finish is 
hand-rubbed walnut, red maple or birch; 
the hardware, chrome. This model is 
$10.95; a five-drawer one, $12.95. 





Bird on the Hand. The 2% x 1%- 
inch plastic Pixie, said to be the first 
U.S.-made magazine load miniature cam- 
era, sells for less than $5. It comes in 
a plastic case, can be worn on a wrist 
band (70¢). Price of $1.29 for 14 frames 
of either black-and-white or colored film 
includes cost of developing and printing. 
Black and white prints measure 21%4 x 
314. There is a special viewer ($1) for 
the small color transparencies. 


To find out where New for Christ- 
mas products may be purchased, send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to 
PATHFINDER, Dept. W., Washington 
5, D.C. 


Music 


Stogie Dirge? 

There was fire as well as smoke in 
the eyes of the Cigar Institute of Amer- 
ica last week. Someone had written a 
rumba called Cheap Cigars—and it 
looked like a hit. The Institute asked the 
publisher to recall it, but already its 
fiendish message had been recorded by 
Victor and M-G-M—that a man who 
smokes “cheap cigars” can’t get a girl. 





Tweeter-Woofer Boom 


The elevator door opened at the sixth 
floor of the Hotel New Yorker and in 
blared, overpoweringly close, the sonor- 
ous finale of a Brahms symphony. 

“It’s the Philadelphia Orchestra,” 
volunteered a know-it-all in the rear of 
the car. “Sometimes they practice here.” 

He was wrong, but the music was 
life-like enough to excuse his error. The 
floor had been rented for the first con- 
vention of the Audio Engineering Society 
in New York last fortnight. The Brahms 
was being played from a standard micro- 
groove record on one of the members’ ex- 
hibits—a high-fidelity assembly made up 
of (1) a record-changer with a diamond- 
tipped electronic pickup-cartridge, (2) 
an amplifier almost  distortion-free 
throughout the whole range of tones hu- 
manly hearable and (3) a dual speaker 
consisting of a treble horn (the “tweeter,” 
in audio engineer talk) and a big bass 
cone, or “woofer.” 

This rig (AES members now prefer 
the more dignified term “custom compon- 
ents system,” but still say “rig” when 
they forget) could be bought by anyone 
with $260—$40 more for an F.M. tuner— 
and plugged together by anyone compe- 
tent to operate a modern washing ma- 
chine. 

Built In. Furthermore, the compon- 
ents can be housed in existing furniture 
—chests or corner cabinets—or even in 
the walls. But the main thing is that mu- 
sic from such rigs, some of which cost as 
little as $140, makes the average $500 
ready-made radio-phono sound, by com- 
parison, rather like a 1918 wind-up 
gramophone. (Most television sets, be- 
cause manufacturers’ recent price-cuts 
came mostly out of their audio works, are 
no better.) 

Whatever the cause, music lovers 
stimulated by new high fidelity records 
and F.M. broadcasts—have taken to hi-fi 
rigs by the thousands. In two years, ac- 
cording to C. J. LeBel, retiring AES pres- 
ident, the industry’s total salés have mul- 
tiplied 10-fold, and almost without adver- 
tising. After Irving Greene, audio chief 
at New York’s Sun Radio. § big mail- 
order and wholesale hou got his 
6,000th letter of inquiry, he gave up and 
wrote a 67-page Handbook For Music 
Lovers, which includes even a glossary of 
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audio engineering terms for the non-tech- 
nical enthusiast. Competitors like Lafay- 
ette (New York and Chicago) and Allied 
(New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta) 
did likewise. 

Pioneer Area. Some of the high fi- 
delity companies are big, like Altec Lans- 
ing Corp., Hollywood (speakers, ampli- 
fiers, tuners), which recently took over 
Western Electric’s sound system division. 
But most are small and, like their owners, 
young. Typical is Pickering & Co., Inc., 
which means Norman C. Pickering, a 
scholarly young Yankee who astonished 
his classmates at engineering college by 
winning a scholarship to the Juillard 
School of Music. Afterward he played the 
French horn three years in the Indianap- 
olis Symphony, made secret aero-instru- 
ments for a war industry, then set up a 










CONSTIPATION 


Brings DOWBLE Distress 
—Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 





Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 









precision audio laboratory at Oceanside, Senna Laxative. 
ee A 

He got into the popular-product field 
by inventing a wide-range phonograph 
pickup to play his own classical records. 
It used a new magnetic principle (called 
variable reluctance), and his friends bad- 
gered him for duplicates. When he start- 
ed manufacturing it, he found himself in 
competition with General Electric, which 
also had hit on variable reluctance. If this 
caused Pickering any dismay, it didn’t 
last. His first year’s business, in 1946, 
amounted to $30,000. This year’s will be 
more than $500,000. At 32, he is on his 
third factory. At the audio exhibition, in- 
troducing a new high fidelity speaker 
(built in the shape of a polished wooden 
corner pedestal, four feet high, 10 inches 
square, with adjustable bass response), 
he grinned and said: “There are enough 
music lovers in the United States to last 
us all a lifetime.” 

Artist-Gadgeteer. Music lovers and 
musicians are in the producing end, too. 
One of the widest-ranged, purest-toned, 
ultra-fanciest amplifiers on exhibit had 
been designed by a violinist in Tosca- 
nini’s NBC symphony orchestra. Most 
high fidelity design is simple, making the 
service problem easy. 


DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 

pleasantly—without griping. Con: 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medicall 
approved even for children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight—Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


gee) Pep i 


DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


nT sJalale ie Geb debi has 


Gentle 


faelabichial=icmlame hk” 


- A MAN'S BEST FRIEND IS HIS POCKET KNIFE 
Write for low , > ai coer 


prices—carpet 
warp, rug filler, Looms, parts, inex- 
pensive beam counter. If you have a 
loom, give make and width please. 
OR. RUG COMPANY, Dept. N924, Lima, Ohio 


ECZEMA? 


TO RELIEVE ITCH PROMPTLY! Scientifically 
medicated Cuticura soothes promptly—is used 
by many doctors and nurses! Buy today! 


CUTICURA Soap & OINTMENT 
30 POWER SUPER SCOPES! 


OEE AERA ee 









RELIEF AT LAST 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
‘Rom and aid nature to soothe and 
eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Croodnaliion 
with the understanding you must a 
the way it quickly allays the cou 
or you are to have your money bac 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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A SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT 
Extends to 36 Inches. Precision and Polished Lenses. 
Ideal for Studying Stars. Plane p aes etc., Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money ft 


Sofa cnet ange Ota lt 22 


Asylum St., Hartfo 3, Conn. 








CRISR TENDER 
Pickering. His visitor: Cleveland Or- DELICIOUS 


chestra’s Georg Szell (right). 








Religion 





Let Heaven Help 


Independence is more than Lone 
Star joke material or folklore in Texas. 
It is almost an article of religious faith. 
In El Paso last fortnight, delegates from 
the more than 3,000 churches of the 
state’s Baptist General Convention, re- 
affirmed the faith by resolving that no 
member church will ask for or accept 
any state or Federal financial aid. 

Result of the resolution: The im- 
mediate turning-down of about $1 million 
in Federal aid by three Texas Baptist 
hospitals. The state’s million Baptists, it 
seemed, would get along with heaven’s, 
rather than Washington’s, help. 


Apostle to Arash 


To the tall, hard-working Masai 
tribesmen of northern Tanganyika, Lu- 
theran Missionary Gustav O. Richard 
Reusch must have seemed in the particu- 
lar good graces of his God. , 

When he arrived at Arash, to estab- 
lish a mission earlier this year, he found 
rich, spring-fed acres for farming and a 
small river as insurance against drought. 
By June a hospital and two huts for na- 
tive workmen, six miles of road and res- 
ervoirs for the fields had been built. Work 
on a stone schoolhouse was under way 
and Christianity was winning quite a 
reputation for effectiveness. 

And then, from July to September, 
just about all the hardships a missionary 
is ever asked to face beset Arash and 58- 
year-old Dr. Reusch. Of all his 26 years 
in the African mission fields, those three 
months were the blackest. 

Last week, in a long letter to the 
National Lutheran Council and his own 
Augustana Evangelical church, Dr. 
Reusch told the story of Arash. 

Disease. The trouble began with a 
typhoid epidemic. Hundreds of natives 
in the mission area were stricken. The 
“Christianized” tribesmen at the mission 
itself began dropping. Healthy workmen 
stepped up their schedule to 14 hours a 
day to get rock for the school broken 
ahead of bad weather. One thousand five- 
for-a-penny cigarets lasted 10 days as an 
extra wage incentive. 

After a week-long trip from Nairobi, 
240 miles to the north, a truckload of 
typhoid vaccine reached Arash. 

For the next 20 days, Dr. Reusch 
walked from village to village in the 
mountainous Arash area, treating his new 
wards. Despite rubber-soled shoes and 
jungle-toughened feet, he ended the 20 
days with raw, agonizing blisters. 

Drought. As the fever yielded, an- 
other enemy appeared: drought. From 
the now dusty and grassless plains, the 
Masai began driving their cattle to the 
river at Arash. With them came other 
drought victims: lions. The mission hos- 
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Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Dr. Reusch. A gun from Minnesota and 
a mission for God. (SEE: Apostle) 


pital, built for the sick, filled with the 
badly wounded and many natives saw 
their first Christian burials. 

In one village, while Dr. Reusch 
cleaned worms from the wounds of men 
who had been attacked by lions, he saw 
something more terrifying. The people 
were eating tree bark; they had nothing 
else. Dr. Reusch distributed the last of 
the mission’s food there. 

Seven Extra. Three weeks later the 
famine ended. Thirty tons of corn flour 
arrived by truck from Nairobi. But the 
man-hunger of the lions was far from 
ended. And, ironically, the area was a 
game sanctuary. Law would allow Dr. 
Reusch to kill only four of the dozen 
lions known to be lurking and killing 
near Arash. “I counted only four official- 
ly, but eleven . .. are dead,” wrote Dr. 
Reusch. 

To do the job, after firing all the am- 
munition for his Mauser hunting rifle, 





Pathfinder 
Dr. Pavry. A torch from ancient Persia 
and a star in the East. (SEE: Magi) 





Dr. Reusch used a shotgun given him 
by the First Lutheran Church of Worth- 
ington, Minn. To the donors, Dr. Reusch 
offered simple thanks. “It was a useful 
present for a... missionary.” 

Thieves in the Larder. With the 
lions gone, work at Arash concentrated 
on the crops. Harvest was just weeks 
away. It very nearly didn’t materialize. 
Hyenas, wild pigs and baboons began 
stripping the fields. For five weeks, Dr. 
Reusch guarded the fields in night-long 
vigils. During daytime chores he broke 
his left collarbone. Rheumatism wracked 
his shoulders. But by the end of Septem- 
ber the battle for Arash was finally won. 

To short (5 feet, 2 inches), tough 
Dr. Reusch the victory was a last min- 
ute reprieve. His usually adequate 110 
pounds worn down to 97, Dr. Reusch was 
very nearly one of Arash’s victims him- 
self. 

From the Horns. Even that price 
would have been a small one to Dr. 
Reusch. He concluded his story by say- 
ing: “A rage filled my heart and I vowed: 
‘The work will be done and may it cost 
my life!’ ” 


Torch of the Magi 


Many Sunday school pupils have 
played the part of Magi in Christmas 
pageants without understanding who or 
what they represented. Just “wise men 
from the East” (Matthew II:1) is the 
usual definition. 

Last week, however, the spiritual 
head of a branch of the faith followed by 
the Magi was visiting America. And, if 
many of the people he met still had little 
knowledge of his church, Bombay’s Dr. 
Jal Pavry was determined that before 
long this situation would change. One of 
his visit’s objectives: to establish in 
America temples dedicated to the ancient 
(circa 600 B.c.) Persian prophet Zoro- 
aster, whose teachings the Magi followed. 

Unlike many a spokesman for east- 
ern religions, Dr. Pavry (Ph.D., Columbia 
University, 1925) is a well westernized 
missionary. Trim and nattily dressed, the 
49-year-old Zoroastrian feels that now 
more than ever the technical, scientific 
culture of the western world needs some 
of the East’s ancient mysticism. 

Light Symbol. What Zoroastrian- 
ism offers: A no-compromise belief in a 
god of good, Ahura Mazda, in eternal 
battle with a god of evil—Angra Mainyu. 
Humanity must choose,a side. The tem- 
ples of Mazda—Dr. "Barry's followers 
have 40 in Bombay—are always open. A 
fire continually burns inside, to symbolize 
the light of a good life. A churchgoer 
meditates silently, with no set service or 
ritual except placing ash from the fire on 
his forehead in token of humility. 

If Dr. Pavry establishes a temple 
here, one of the traditions to be followed 
will be the bringing of fire from an exist- 
ing temple to light that of the new, just 
as India’s Zoroastrian church fires were 
lighted by burning brands from the tem- 
ples of those Persian priests whose as- 
trologer forebears heeded the sign of a 
star to journey into Bethlehem. 


PATHFINDER 


Movies 





A Child’s Anguish 


In one of those spectacular reversals 
of fortune which are a Hollywood com- 
monplace, David O. Selznick plummeted 
from the heights of Gone with the Wind 
and Rebecca to the low of The Paradine 
Case and Portrait of Jennie. 

But Selznick seems still able to rec- 
ognize a nice piece of work by other 
moviemakers. One look at The Fallen 
Idol, produced and directed by Eng- 
land’s Carol Reed, and Selznick bought 
the Western Hemisphere rights for what 
his publicists coyly call “the highest price 
ever paid for such rights to a film.” 

The Fallen Idol comes to America’s 
screens laden with honors (London Daily 
Express award, British Film Academy 
award, first international prize at the 


Bobby. A boy’s eye view of tragedy. 


Venice Film Festival to Graham Greene 
for best screen play, etc.). It rates them. 

Director Reed and writer Greene 
have capitalized on the film’s ability to 
tell a near-tragic story of adults as it is 
seen by a child who understands almost 
nothing of what is going on. 

The action takes place in an embassy 
in London. The child of the ambassador 
is devoted to the butler, whom he wor- 
ships as a kind of jolly superman. The 
butler is actually a clumsy, ineffectual 
fellow, in love with a pretty typist and 
terrified of his wife. The wife, a really 
formidable shrew, finds out about the 
affair from the child. In the ensuing up- 
roar she is accidentally killed. 

The child is sure the butler is a 
murderer, and his efforts to keep this 
information from the police very nearly 
result in the hanging of an innocent man. 

Taut and exciting, The Fallen Idol 
is in every respect a superior film. Ralph 
Richardson is excellent as the butler, and 
8-year-old Bobby Henrey gives a per- 
formance that must be the envy and 
despair of actors of any age. 
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It’s the Sled with the Eagle 
... the sled every boy and girl 
dreams of owning. And, 
thanks to Flexible Flyer Super- 
Steering and Airline-Safety 
Runners, it’s the finest, fastest, 
safest sled on the hill. 


Send for the free 
Puzzle for Fun 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc 
499 Glenwood Avenue 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


For Flexible Flyer fun the 
year round... the sled on 
wheels—the Flexy Racer. 


Want a boot that slips on in a jiffy? That's as tough and soft as 
rawhide thong? Yet, feels ... looks like a million bucks? Buy Buckaroo 
Boots...a better, high value at a new low price! 


From heel-to-toe, you'll like the way this rich, handsome burgundy 
Buckaroo Boot is built. In genuine, Longhorn Leather . . . with flex- 
ible leather insole . ..and longer wearing Neolite outsole. .. it's 
made to withstand rough treatment, tough wear. The fore- 
and-cft pull straps make Buckaroo Boots easy, quick to slip 
on. And, instep-to-toe, man-size width gives a comfort 
treat to aching feet! 


STANDOUT STYLING! BIG SAVINGS! 


You'll like, too, the appearance of Buckaroo Boots! 
Finished in deep, wine-coior burgundy... with 
contrasting, straw tone stitching . . . this authen- 
tically styled boot looks smart, feels smart. It’s a 
super-value by Flagg Bros. . . . your ASSURANCE 
OF ENDURANCE! 
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boca Flagg Bros. purchase must give satisfa pov stond —- promptly 
refunded. Postage paid except on C.O.D Send no stamps. 


-+.using coupon. Sizes 
6% to 11, D width 
only. If you don't know 
your shoe size, send 
all numbers you 
find inside any 
shoe that fits 
you. We ship 
in 24 hours. 
Satisfaction or 
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Radio-TV 


Violence 





An ominous new trend in television 
last week was causing comment among 
U.S. psychiatrists, shocking civic leaders 
and startling most telefans above a men- 
tal age of 11. 

It was video’s growing preoccupation 
with violence and brutality. What radio 
could suggest but never actually accom- 
plish, TV mystery and crime dramas were 
doing with almost sadistic relish. 

Hit Her Again! Even the concept 
of respect for women was going by the 
board. Recently, on Martin Kane, Private 
Eye (NBC-TV, Thurs., 10 p.m. EST) a 
hefty, 175-pound man hauled off and 
socked a woman, then mauled her around 
the set in front of the camera. He ac- 
companied this mayhem with a snarl: 
“Now, I’m going to see if you can take 
it!” Locale was a girls’ private school. 

On Front Page (CBS-TV, Thurs. 8 
p.m. EST), which bears slight resem- 
blance to the classic of the same name 
written by Ben Hecht and Charles Mac- 
Arthur, sloppily contrived incidents are 
interspersed with brawls. Studio One 
(CBS-TV, Mon., 10 p.m. EST) was re- 
cently enlivened by the hanging of a 
woman, Suspense, on the same network 
(Tues., 9:30 p.m. EST), rarely misses a 
lapse into slugging of some sort. On 
Lights Out (NBC-TV Mon., 9 p.m. EST) 
a stone was recently used to beat a char- 
acter unconscious. 

Blame Hollywood. TV producers, 
attacked on the growing trend to may- 
hem, are quick to point to the current 
trend to brutality in the movies, particu- 
larly a scene in White Heat where James 
Cagney punches Virginia Mayo in the 
mouth or the beating up of Barbara Stan- 
wyck in The Lady Gambles. 

Not hiding behind the skirts of the 
movies last week, however, was forthright 
Edward Sutherland, producer of Martin 
Kane, Private Eye. Sutherland said: “If 
we commit ‘mayhem’ on TV, it is because 
the public wants it. We aim to please the 
majority, not the individual.” 

In New York, Dr. Fredric Wertham, 
psychiatrist and author of the best-selling 
book, The Show of Violence, disagreed: 

“Claims like Sutherland’s are simply 
not true. The producers of these exhibi- 
tions tempt the public with violence and 
brutality. In all of us are. tendencies in 
that direction. If they are exploited, we 
yield and some of us ask for more. Then 
the producers say ‘the public wants vio- 
lence.’ Actually, it is a case of the in- 
dustry forcing it down the _ public’s 
throat.” 

As if to support psychiatrist Wer- 
tham’s view, latest TV Hooper ratings 
(see above) show the new trend to vio- 
lence and brutality on video barely be- 
ginning to show up in the “top 10.” 
Only Suspense, less than six months old, 
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Television’s Top 10 
Texaco Star Theater (NBC) ..73.7 
Godfrey & Friends (CBS)... .45.0 


Philco Playhouse (NBC) 
Stop the Music (ABC) 


37.7 
37.7 
Colgate Theater (NBC) 34.9 
Suspense (CBS) ....... . 34.3 
Chevrolet Theater (CBS) 32.7 
Fireside Theater (NBC)... ..30.9 
Morey Amsterdam (Dumont) .29.5 
Crusade in Europe (ABC)... .29.1 


(Hooper ratings, October 1949) 





is in that category. Crusade in Europe 
(ABC), a documentary, deals with his- 
tory on a vast scale. The remaining top 
eight are likewise clear of a primary con- 
cern with violence. 


Godfrey Explodes 


Most radio-TV stars are patient with 
bobby-soxers. They give them autographs 
and ignore their inane comments. Last 
fortnight on his CBS television show, how- 
ever, Arthur Godfrey got fed up. 

When bobby-soxers in the studio 
chatted noisily during a brief tulk by Dr. 
Wendell C. Peacock, atomic scientist 
from the Sloan-Kettering Institute, God- 
frey exploded. 

“Look,” he said, “I asked Dr. Pea- 
cock to come here as my guest. He is 
putting into a very few words what 
atomic science is doing to help people 
through cancer research. . . . You are 
being rude to him—and to me. Now, I 
don’t mind what you do to me. I can take 
it. But you are not going to be rude to 
my guest.. .. I’m not going to have any 
more studio audiences on this show. This 
is enough for me.” 

In the hush that followed a pin could 
have been heard to drop. While an angry 
Godfrey watched, Dr. Peacock concluded 
his brief remarks. But last week, Godfrey 
relented, admitted his studio audience, 
and offended most of his literate listeners 
by apologizing. 





Twister. Is brutality increasing on video? 
(SEE: Violence) 





Quotes 








Wide World 


Rep. Harden. Orthodoxy clogs court. 


The nation’s Federal Courts are in 
danger of complete domination by the 
Presidency. Party loyalty, subservience to 
the ruling powers, is the yardstick by 
which our judges are chosen.—Rep. Cecil 
M. Harden (R.-Ind.). 


You newspaper men are making 
a hippodrome of my private business.— 
John L. Lewis, president, United Mine 
Workers. 


He hasn’t worked for three years 
—and God only knows if he ever will be 
able to. . . . It makes him nervous to 
have some one in the house.—Mrs. Eu- 
gene O'Neill, on the condition of her 
ailing playwright-husband. 


The Americans are a fascinating 
people for a variety of reasons and be- 
cause they are such a curious mixture of 
hardheadedness and_ sentimentalism.— 
Pandit Nehru, prime minister of India. 


I don’t want to be anything except 
what I am. I’m not going to make any 
speeches anywhere or run for anything. 
—Judge Harold R. Medina, after New 
York Communist trial, commenting on 
suggestions he run for office. 


There is great promise in the fact 
that Grandpa and Grandma are becoming 
objects of serious study for the first time 
in the history of higher education.—State 
Sen. T. C. Desmond (N. Y.), on new 


college courses on care of the aged. 


The Soviet Union never tells in 
advance what it is going to do.—Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky, Soviet foreign minister. 


An average Westerner may expect 
to live about 60 years; an average Chi- 
nese may expect to die within 20 and 30, 
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nearer 20 than 30.—Dr. Leo Eloesser, 


U.S. surgeon returning from Communist 
China. 


Men find typing the most nerve- 
wracking work in the world. Two hours 
of it and they are ready to drop. Yet they 
never give a thought to a woman keeping 
it up eight hours a day, six days a week. 
—Virginia Flanary, Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Senate employe. 


Give us four or five months and we 
will be ready to fight any opponent, and 
at present we can see only one potential 
enemy.—Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army 
chief of staff. 


I don’t speak English. I don’t 
know what’s going on here.—Soviet en- 
gineer Valentin A. Gubitchev (in per- 
fect English) to U.S. District Court, New 
York. 


The Government says there will 
be a crop of 15 million bales of cotton 
and that Georgia will produce 650,000 
bales. . . . If the Government is as far 
wrong on the entire crop as they are on 
the Georgia crop, their estimate will prove 
about 2 million bales too high.—Tom 
Linder, Georgia commissioner of agri- 
culture. 


I wish we could make people back 
home aware that we are still blockaded, 
although the bridges and highways have 
been opened. . . . Western Berlin is a 
hard currency island in a soft currency 
sea.—Maj. Gen. M. D. Taylor, U.S. com- 
mandant in Berlin. 


We have every reason to believe 
that the lowest depths of the ocean are 
inhabited. We expect further exploration 
to prove this——Prof. Hans Petersson, 
Swedish scientist. ° 


He [Harry Bridges] is one of these 
characters that when you wind him up 
and put him on the floor he is good for 
16 days.—Joe Curran, president, Na- 
tional Maritime Union. 


Acme 
Joe Curran. Oratory fogs up the forum. 
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So Muc 


for so Little 


THIS ONE CLEANER DOES 
THE JOB OF MANY 


N°? NEED to buy a dozen different expensive 
cleaners. Thrifty housewives know that 
Gum Turpentine cleans thoroughly and disin- 
Sects as it cleans toilet seats and bowls, bath- 
tubs, windows, furniture, floors and woodwork. 

For an excellent furniture polish, mix 14 
Gum Turpentine with % linseed oil. 

Gum Turpentine, distilled from the gum of 
the living pine, is the standard paint thinner, 
preferred by g out of 10 painting contractors 
and master painters. Makes paint go further, 
last longer, Best for cleaning paint brushes. 

Buy a quart today. For sale at hardware 
and paint stores, drug stores, variety stores and 
food stores. Pints, quarts, gallons in colorful, 
convenient containers. Look forthe AT-FA seal. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 


OF 


lurp 


um 
entine 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 


THE BEST PAINT THINKES 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


LOCK-STITCH 
— SEWING AWL 


' | Famous, pat- 

: | ented lock-stitch 

: | sewing awl completé 

: 4 with needles, waxed thread 

; | and direction folder. Hundred 

; | uses — sewing, repairing leather 

: ‘|. goods, canvas, belting, harness, sad- 
‘| dies, gun cases, awnings, golf bags. Extra needles 
‘4 and thread available. Money back guarantee, Send 
4 currency, check, or money order. 
4} Yates Mfg. Co., 611-G Main St., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


TRAVEL 


Used by children and 
adults nearly */2 century 
on LAND and SEA. 


affects many children 
when traveling. For 
comfort and reliel try 






DENTURE CLEANSER 





“ORA is a wonderful product, and 
doésn’t harm dentures,” says Mrs. 
Lena Crockett, Baltimore, Md. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Clean 
yours with ORA, made especially for 
this purpose. Easy, quick. Simply 
leave denture in solution for 15 min- 
utes or overnight. Denture comes out 
sparkling clean. ORA is pure. Guar- 
anteed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. Join the thou- 
sands who have switched to ORA. 
All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, inc. 











HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO., 181 Logan Bidg., Salem, Virginia 
Get Well 


‘42, QUICKER 


From Your 


Due to a Col 
Honey & Tar 


How Constipated 
People Can Be 
Kind to Themselves 


Thousands of people who suffer from chronic 
constipation have found an amazingly easy 
way to be kind to themselves. They don’t 
whip their s ms with painful cathar- 
tics. Instead, they turn to Nature’s Remedy. 
For Nature’s Remedy, clit, ages 
entirely of natural, vegetable tives—so 
gentle, most people take them at night be- 
cause their is not disturbed, yet regu- 
larity is accompli the next morning. 

NM at our ex 25 tablets 25c. Buy 
alway Ee If you are 
not comeneeely satisfied, return the box and 
unused blets to us. We will refund your 
money plus postage. 

PLAIN OR CANDY COATED 


pailities ane 




























REMINDER 


What steps have you 





taken ... what plan do you 
have... for comfort and 
security in yourlater years? 


You can have a very definite 
plan—one that’s automatic 
and sure. 


If you’re on a payroll, sign 
up to buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
on the Payroll Plan, through 
regular deductions from your 
wages or salary. 


If you’re not on a payroll 
but have a bank account, get 
in on the Bond-A-Month Plan 
for buying Bonds through reg- 
ular charges to your checking 
account. 


Do this .. . stick to it... 
and every year will find you 
richer by even more than 
you've set aside. For your safe, 
sure investment in U.S. Sav- 
ings will pay you back—in ten 
years—$100 for every $75 


you’ve put in. 


Automatic Saving 
is Sure Saving— 


U.S. 


SAVINGS 
BONDS 


Peace At Last From 


PERSISTENT ITCH! 


No wonder thousands teased by itchy torment 
bless the day they changed to Resinol. Here’s quick 
action from first moment —a blissful sense of 
peace that lasts and lasts, thanks to 6 active 
soothing agents in a lanolin base that stays on. 
Don’t be content with anything less effective than 
Resinol Ointment. 


po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be sprinkled 
on upper or lower plates, holds false teeth more firmly 
in place. Do not slide, slip or rock. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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Books 


Cases from Pinkerton 





James D. Horan, a New York news- 
paperman, has gone through the archives 
of the famous Pinkerton National Detec- 
tive Agency, and put together, under the 
title of Desperate Men (Putnam, New 
York: $4), an exciting history of yester- 
day’s bad men that contains enough ma- 
terial for a dozen bang-bang movie 


« scenarios. 


The first part of it is concerned with 
the doings of the James and Younger 
gang, who learned the arts of murder and 
pillage in their service with the Border 
guerillas of the Civil War, and whose ex- 
ploits make those of Dillinger and Pretty 
Boy Floyd seem tame and squeamish. 

Cassidy & Co. The rest of the book 
has to do with a later and more amiable 
set of bank and train robbers called the 
Wild Bunch, not from their professional 
practices, which were always calm and 
efficient, but from their off-hours behav- 
ior, which was considered rather noisy 
and violent, even in frontier cow-towns. 
They were tough, resourceful fellows, and 
among the best horsemen and revolver 
shots of their age and habitat. Their 
leader, a renegade Mormon and former 
cattle rustler who called himself Butch 
Cassidy, was evidently a man of consid- 
erable military genius. 

The Pinkerton campaign against the 
Wild Bunch was directed by J. P. Mc- 
Pharland, nemesis of the Molly Maguires 
of the Pennsylvania anthracite belt and 
later head of the Denver office of the 
agency. Even so, it was many a year be- 
fore Pinkerton’s could close in on the 
Wild Bunch, and the chase had to be con- 
tinued over a whole hemisphere before 
the last of them was accounted for. 


Pastoral Pair 


Few writers have had more influence 
on the Western imagination than one 
o 


Longus, a Greek romancer thought to 
have lived in the late Third or early 
Fourth Century. Nothing, however, is 
really known about him, and it has even 
been conjectured that Longus was not his 
right name but a mistake by some copy- 
ist. Yet he set a fashion in literature and 
in amorous fantasy that persisted for 
hundreds of years and of which vestiges 
are still found in Hollywood. 

Longus’ tale of the foundling shep- 
herd Daphnis and the shepherdess Chloe 
is the archtype of the boy-and-girl idyll. 
The character types and the general pat- 
tern and setting of the story were indeed 
conventional even in Longus’s day, but he 
managed somehow to give them a height- 
ened erotic interest. When Daphnis and 
Chloe was rediscovered by the Renais- 
sance it afforded, in the famous French 
version by Jacques Amyot, the design for 
the world of artificial rusticity and ro- 
coco make-believe preserved in the paint- 
ings of Fragonard and Watteau. 

Complete & Unexpurgated. Two 
generations ago Daphnis and Chloe was 
still being read by the more literary sort 
of sophomore. To those unable to manage 
the Greek it was available only in some- 
what bowdlerized versions. Last week, 
however, an unexpurgated edition of 
George Thornley’s 17th Century English 
translation was republished (Pantheon 
Books, New York: $3.75). Portions of the 
text missing from Thornley’s originals 
have been supplied by Prof. Moses Hadas, 
Columbia University, from newly-discov- 
ered manuscripts. But beside the litera- 
ture now available in most drug-stores, 
the sex education of these “simple ru- 
rals,” as Thornley called them, seems 
quaint, retarded and utterly unscientific. 

The book has admirable typograph- 
ical design and charming woodcuts by a 
French artist, Aristide Maillol. 


Inside the Confederacy 


Not long after the fateful election of 
1860 Mary Boykin Chesnut, a young ma- 
tron of the aristocratic circle at Charles- 
ton, S. C., began the diary that she con- 
tinued throughout all the years of the 
Civil War. The entries, written on what- 
ever scraps of paper came to hand and 
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Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency 


The wild bunch. The noise began when their work was through. (SEE: Pinkerton) 
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From Daphnis and Chloe, Pantheon Books, Inc. 
Pastoral Romance. The notes still echo 


in Hollywood. (SEE: Pastoral Pair) 


often under difficult conditions, were sub- 
sequently transferred to notebooks, thus 
providing scholars of a later generation 
with a valuable source work for the in- 
ternal history of the Confederacy. 

The diarist was the wife of U.S. Sen. 
James Chesnut Jr., who resigned his seat 
to participate in the Secessionist Conven- 
tion. He served on the staff of Gen. Beau- 
regard at the time of the Sumter bom- 
bardment and later, with the rank of 
brigadier general, on the staff of Presi- 
dent Davis. 

Ringside Seat. Thus Mrs. Chesnut 
was acquainted with most of the promi- 
nent figures of the Confederacy and in a 
position to hear and record most of the 
official gossip, intrigues and jealousies. 
She was, too, a woman of perception, wit 
and candor. She was willing to notice 
much that her contemporaries, by tacit 
conspiracy, agreed to ignore, among them 
the evil effects of slavery upon Southern 
life. She had no objection to setting down 
now and then a bit of scandal or a risqué 
anecdote, if she thought it of interest. 

When her diary was first published 
in 1904 many of her most illuminating ob- 
servations were suppressed. Virtually the 
whole text, however, is included in a new 
edition of A Diary from Dixie (Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston: $5). 

The editor is Ben Ames Williams, 
who, as he acknowledges, drew extensive- 
ly on Mrs. Chesnut’s work for the charac- 
ters and background of his highly suc- 
cessful novel, House Divided. The Civil 
War enthusiast may find that Mrs. Ches- 
nut presents some of his conventional 
heroes in a rather unfamiliar light, as for 
example Gen. Lee, saying rudely and bit- 
terly to Wade Hampton: “I would not 
care if you went back to South Carolina 
with your whole division.” 
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Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Chis 
Easy Way 
xf Give Pathfinder 


at these 
REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 subscription—your own or gift. . .$2.50 
3. egies 2... i0cccaecko . 4.00 
ee, oe 5.00 
Additional gift subscriptions—each 1.50 


(Add $1 for postage for each 
gift going outside U. S. A.) 
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Save many dollars and hours of tiresome shopping by givin 
PATHFINDER for Christmas at the REDUCED RATES. so pi Bn oi 
and your thoughtfulness will be appreciated throughout the entire year. 
A beautiful Christmas gift card and envelope will be sent to you at no 
extra cost for each gift subscription, Addressed in your own handwriting, 


these cards will convey your personal Christmas greetings and announce 
your gifts. 


MERELY FILL IN THIS CONVENIENT COUPON BELOW AND ATTACH 
CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR CURRENCY AT OUR RISK. MAIL TODAY. 





Enclosed is $ in payment for 


Christmas gifts 
of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 
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Lots more warmth 
Lots less weight 
with Duofold 


you Insulate ! 







COTTON 
INNER layer WOOL 
for COMFORT in OUTER layer 
for warmth 


Because it’s knit in 2 thin layers—held 
together with tiny interlocking stitches 
—and air space between, Duofold 
Underwear insulates against cold— 
helps avoid costly colds. Warmer than 
bulkier, single layer garments, Duofold 
keeps you comfortable indoors and out 
—the wool can’t itch —it’s all in the 
outer layer. Next to you is soft, com- 
fortable cotton. Ask for the one and only 
Duofold and avoid this winter’s colds. 


DUOFOLD INC. 
MOHAWK, N.Y. 


® Styles and weights in 
white orgrey to fit all fig- 
ures and needs. Ski-wear 
in Sun Valley Red. Cer- 
tified. washable by the 
American Institute of 
Laundering. At better 
stores everywhere. 
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Safety, Versed 


Look, all you light-jumpers, 
I’m tellin’ you somep’m 

Though autos have bumpers 
You don’t HAFTA bump ’em. 

erton Braley 


A lot of people wonder what makes 
the price of lobster so high. Could it be 
the shellfish interests? 

7 = * 

So many people are queuing up for 
free glasses in England that a common 
sign over there is: “Doctor—Eye Queue.” 

e 7 oe 

Does the new farm bill contain pork- 
barrel supports? 

_ . * 

Only the littlest tots got a kick out 
of Santa Claus’ arrival in Washington’s 
department stores recently. Santa has 
been living in the capital for several 
terms now. 

* o * 

It’s Veep no more my lady, Mrs. 

Barkley is a Kentuckian now. 
a e * 

Well, anyway, 1950 will find a lot of 

people coming to their census. 


Dirge 

On account of the fat o’ me 

I don’t like my anatomy. 

—Edward Artin. 

Vaughan seems to have done a pretty 
good job of convincing people that all 
he did was for others’ sake; that none of 
it was done to promote the General’s 
welfare. 
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Linn for Pathfinder 


“Just a minute, Honey .. .” 

Safe from the fowler’s gun is the 
duck that does. 

A British MP says a dollar doesn’t 
go very far these days. We thought from 
here to London Was pretty far. 

am . * 

The Army’s guided missiles have no 
greater repercussion than the Navy’s dis- 
missals. 


Quips 

Even if the gold strike in Alaska 
had been on the level, isn’t it a little 
bit old-fashioned to chase after a min- 
eral that won't explode?—Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. 

. * * 

In spite of the President’s insistence 
that taxes must be higher, it is a safe 
bet that will not be in his party’s plat- 
form next year.—/ndianapolis Star. 


One-fourth of all the people of Great 
Britain draw their pay from the govern- 
ment, which does not create any wealth. 
See what we mean by socialized govern- 
ment ?—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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**Alvin. Run up to the tent and see if your father’s been at 
the Wheaties again.”’ 


Talk about doing things in a big favorite training dish? Wheaties, 


way—Cleveland Indians’ Larry 
Doby socked 435-foot homer at 
Yankee Stadium last season! His 


milk, fruit. Nourishing 100% whole 
wheat flakes, second-helping good! 
Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions!” 
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nobodys 
Thanksgiving 

dinner-- 

YET! 


A few years ago, this little fellow’s chances of 
growing up into a robust drummer for your 
dinner would have been mighty slim. Last 
spring, when he was hatched, because of a new 
sulfa drug, his chances were nearly doubled. 


This is only one of the reasons why turkey— 
instead of being a once-a-season treat for a few of us—is now a 
meat almost any American family can afford and have any day 
they want it. 

The fight to save the lives of more baby poults 
each year has been going on for some time. Who would have 
thought, for example, that so simple a thing as keeping chickens 
away from turkey flocks has almost wiped out the biggest turk- 
killer of all? Time was not so long ago when baby turks had to be 
wrapped in cotton wool and dried out after every shower. Today, 
vitamin-heavy feeds and special “turkey architecture” fortify and 
protect these delicate youngsters. 


The result is 45 million turkeys coming to 
market this year—an all-time record. 


—A lot of turkey, even for a national family 
growing as fast as ours? It might be—except that as the farmers 
struggled to build more turkeys, they also managed to re-design 
our national eatin’ bird and build better ones. Today you have the 
“sweater girl” bronze turkey with more plump, tender breast 
slices—the “‘apartment size” turkey to fit in the small range oven. 
And because you have them, you yourself have developed from 
the pound-and-a-half-a-year turkey eater you were not long ago, 
to a full-fledged varsity four-and-a-half-pound man! 


Great idea, isn’t it? You get another favorite 
food the year ’round. Farmers get another year ’round crop! 


By keeping such goals as this before the farmer, 
thus serving the best interests of both farm and city families, one 
magazine has attained an unprecedented position in this new world 
of business-like farming and better living for all Americans. 


Because of its unique ability to delve so deeply 
into what interests all rural America, FARM JOURNAL has become— 
not only the nation’s biggest rural magazine—but, in most of the 
country, the biggest magazine of all! 


Farm Journal 


BIGGEST SALESMAN IN MOST OF AMERICA 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, President 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








FLORIDA calls thousands to its East and West Coast beaches for fun in the sun! 
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Sunshine aa 


by GREYHOUND 


in warm SuperCoaches...on prompt schedules 
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ik Thes® r Winter isn’t something to endure—it’s a season to enjoy—and we invite 
savin’ wax ROUND Te! : “ye self! : 
Enioy WE 543.95 you to pr ove this for yourself! It doesn t take a lot of money to cut 
a 24.40 46.35 yourself a big slice of Southern sunshine right out of Winter’s icing. 
wew yor to peer er ar 30.35 First, the Greyhound round-trip fares to Florida, Gulf Coast, South- 
cnrcacd te SONNE - + “10 39.10 west and Pacific Coast are delightfully low—a fraction of driving cost, 
perort to} sup cuexaut ae 19.35 34.85 much lower than any other travel. 

1. Loo SN pitco. a "0.00 rat Second, hotel and resort accommodations are easier to get, lower in 
seaano 105 ° RLEAMS - 72.20 3.50 cost this year. Your scenic enjoyment starts at once, going Greyhound 

Sawer ou - a — ar AS —because you are relaxed, free from driving strain. 
gana to SA saw ANTONIO - ne 49.35 LIMITED AND EXPRESS SERVICE by Greyhound from your city to the 
WASHING a ac “aaa to change-) great Southern and Western sunshine areas now saves many hours, 

- eget — many dollars—provides the finest of highway transportation. 
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A LOT MORE TRAVEL for A LOT LESS MONEY 





SUNNY SOUTHWEST is at its SNOW SPORTS are thrilling in 
best in Winter. See fascinating New England, Great Lakes States, 
Indian country along the way. Northwest. Go Greyhound! 


CALIFORNIA, ALL THE WEST, now NEW ORLEANS, and cuLF coast, 
reached by your choice of many always gay and colorful, are es- 
Greyhound routes. pecially charming now. 





